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O: Lt Col Hugh Sargent -| 
CIC Center 
Camp Holabird, Md, 
1. Colonel William He Eaton, MI Reserve, Retired, has requested that 
p copy of Major General R. He Van Denan's menorandum covering incidents 
pertinent to the early history and development of the Military Intelligence 


service of the United States Army, be sent to youe 


2e Forwarded herewith is a copy of said memorandume 


/s/ Gerard V, Tremblay 
GERARD V. TREMBLAY 
ist Lt, MI Res 
1209th MI Tng Co 
So: 2: - 

l Incl. Copy of Maj Gen Van Deman's memorandum. 

Copy to; a ai 


Col W. H. Eaton 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


MEMORANDUM 


Subject: A brief resume of a certain period in the military intelligence 
service of the United States Army. 


Upon the organization of the General Staff of the Army in 1903, the Military 
Information Division of the Adjutant General's Office which had been function- 
ing since 1883 was transferred bodily, personnel and material, to the General 
Staff Corps as the Second (Military Information) Division of the General 
Staff. jra5t, 


Upon request to the Chief of Staff of the President of the Army War College 
Division in 1908, the Second (Military Information) Division of the General 
Staff was transferred bodily to the War College building. In accordance with 
this request of the President of the War College it was to function as an 
entirely separate and distinct division with its own chief simply being 
quartered.in the Army War College building. However before a month had 
elapsed, the President of the Army War College again requested the Chief of 
Staff to abolish the Second (Military Information) Division and to incor- 
porate it with the Third (War College) Division of the General Staff. This 
request was made because the president of the Army War College said that 

he had found that the operation of two separate and distinct divisions of 
the General Staff in one building was unsatisfactory. 


In accordance with this request, on June 2h, 1908 the Second (Military Infor- 
mation) Division of the General Staff was abolished and its personnel and 
material and records were incorporated in the War College Division. The 
library, map section with its hundreds of thousands of maps and its per- 
sonnel were placed under the supervision of the Secretary of the Army War 
College. The photograph gallery and its personnel were placed under the 
supervision of the Chief Clerk of the Army War College Division. Its 
clerks were merged with the pool of the Army War College under the Chief 
Clerk and its records merged with the records of the Army War College. 
The only semblance of a military information organization which remained 
was a committee of the Army War College known as the Military Information 
Committee of which the president of the Army War College was the chairman 
and to which practically every officer on duty in the Army War College 
Division was a member. This consolidation caused an immediate cessation 
of all military information work and this most important and vital work 
was not resumed until May of 1917 within a few days of a month after the 
United States had declared war on Germanye 


On May 3, 1917, an order was issued creating the Military Intelligence 
Branch of the War College Division, The officer detailed in charge of this 
branch was directed to organize a military intelligence organization and to 
take up the work of military intelligence for the Army. 


Sometime in the latter part of 1917 Colonel Nolan, the G-2 of General Per- 
shing's headquarters, wrote the Chief of the Military Intelligence Branch 
of the War College Division, asking that he have selected men who spoke 
French, who were entirely trustworthy, and who had had some investigational 
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experience. In order to carry out this request, he called in the 
heads of three of the largest and most important detective agencies in 
the United States to give him the names of men who would fulfill the 
above requirements. The results were not promising, in fact, Mr. 
Pinkerton, the old gentleman with one eye, said when told the qual- 
ifications required, "There ain't no such animal", Finally officers 
were sent to various cities which were believed to have a considerable 
population of French-speaking individuals, and finally the necessary 
number were gotten together. After they nad reached Europe, a letter 
from Colonel Nolan was received by the Chief of the Military Intelli- 
gence Bureau saying that very few of them were acceptable for the 
principal reason that they were either Belgians or in some way con= 
nected with Belgium and that at that time no Belgian was considered 
trustworthy unless he had been examined. That was the reason why so 
few of them in that first lot were actually used. 


This was evidently the beginning of the CIC although it was not so 
named at the time the investigators were selected. 


By the very early spring of 1918 the Military Intelligence Bureau of 
the War College Division had become so large that it was necessary to 
seek quarters in the city of Washington and a seven story apartment 
house was obtained at 15th and M streets. Very soon after this changed 
location the Branch was changed from the War College Division to what 
was then known as the Executive Division of the General Staff. 


In late 1918 the Military Intelligence Division of the General Staff 
was re-established as the Second Division and thus returned to the 
position which it had before 1908 when it was merged with the War 
College Division. l 


/s/ R. He VanDeman 


abs 
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NOT FOR PUBLICATION 


San Diego, California 

Memorandum: April 8, 1949 

The following memorandum is in no sense to be considered an 
official document. Nor is it to be considered as a personal history 
of the writer. It is not for publication. It consists of certain 
incidents pertinent to the history and development of the Military 
Intelligence service of the United States Army which can now be re- 
called by the writer after nearly fifty-five years experience in 
intelligence work. It is more than possible that there may be some 
minor discrepancies in this work, since, with the exception of a few 
dates » the writer has had to depend entirely on his unaided memory, 
without notes of any kind, in its preparation. It has been written 
because very few of the persons connected with the early history of 
Military Intelligence in our Army are still alive and the writer be- 


lieves it would be interesting for those now interested in that work 
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to know something of its development as seen by one who was intimately 


connected with the incidents related, 


Re He Van Deman 
Maje Gene, U.S.A, Rete 


Anyone who is interested in Military Intelligence work in the 


United States knows there was no government organization or group 


fe 
/ : 

charged with the collection and filing of information concerning 
foreign countries at any time in our history up to 1885. Nor was 
there in existence an organization whose Aetion was the prevention 
of the collection of confidential military information concerning 
our own country by foreign governments. 

In 1885 the then Secretary of War asked the Adjutant General 
of the Army for information concerning the armed forces of a cer- 
tain foreign power. The Adjutant Geral replied that he had no 
such information. The Secretary then suggested that it would be well 
if a bureau be set up by the Adjutant General for the purpose of 
collecting and filing information concerning foreign governments which 
would be of interest to the government of the United States. Where- 
upon, the Adjutant General detailed one officer and supplied a clerk 
whose duties would be to gather and file information concerning the 
military organizations of foreign countries in which, for one reason 
or another, the United States might become interested, This was the 
beginning of what was later to be known as the Military Information 
Division of the Adjutant General's Office. ~ 

In 1889 Congress passed a law authorizing the sending abroad of 
officers of the Army for the purpose of gathering and forwarding to the 
War Department military information concerning the countries to which 
they were sent. This was the beginning, of course, of the system of 
military attaches which has been so valuable to the Military Intelli- 
gence service. Eventually the duty of picking thes officers for de- 
tail and their preliminary instructions before going abroad was assign- 


ed to the ililitary Information Division of the Adjutant General's Office 
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and all additional instructions as sent to them from the War Depart- 
ment and their communications and reports all came to the Military 
Information Division. i 

The Writer's first contact with the Military Information Divi- 
sion of the Adjutant General's Office was in June 1897. At that : 
time the office occupied elites rooms on the nain fioo of the old 
State, War and Navy Building almost directly opposite the main en- 
trance to the building. The first room was occupied by the Chief of 
the Division, at that time Colonel 4rthur Le Wagner. The second 
room was occupied by the commissioned personnel and the third con- 
tained the files of the Division, including such maps as had been 
aeniea for its use, and the civilian clerks, stenographers and l 
draftsmen, The number of commissioned officers, including the Chief, 
at that time consisted of some seven or eight individuals. 

At this time the Division was occupied particularly in. gather=- 
ing and processing information concerning Cuba and the other Spanish 
possessions in the Caribbean. This, of course, was due to the fact 
that it was perfectly evident that it would not be long before the 
United States would be involved in a struggle with Spain to free Cuba 
and the other Spanish possessions in the Caribbean from the domination 
of Spain. The Division was also engaged in gathering topographical 
and other information concerning several other foreign countries and 
for this purpose was sending each year a Limited number of officers 
to those countries for the prosecution of this work, The system of 
military attaches had been established some years before and the 


information obtained by these military attaches was received and pro- 
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cessed by the Military Information Division of the Adjutant General's 
Orficee 
The blowing up of the battleship Maine, 15 Feb 1898, finally made it 

evident that the declaration of war against Spain could not be very long 
delayed and the entire force of the Military Information Division was put 
-ġo work at adding to the information already on file in the Division 
concerning Cuba and the other island possessions of Spain. One of the 
most important subjects to be investigated was the probable health 
of the northern troops who might be required to serve in Cuba and 
the Division prepared a carefully documented report based upon all 
the information obtainable at this time with respect to this probleme 

It will be remembered that at this period the cause for Yellow 
Fever was not known and that northern troops exposed to this disease 
were particularly susceptible, The then Secretary of War (Russell A. Alger) 
believed that an army should be raised as soon as possible and sent at once 
to invest the Cuban capitol of Havana. The report on the probable 
health of northern troops serving in Cuba during the summer months 
was presented by the Chief of the Military Information Division, 
Colonel Wagner, at a meeting at the White House called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at which the President, The Secretary of 
War and numerous high ranking officers of the Army and Navy were 
present. After Colonel Wagner had read this report the President (McKinley) 
decided that the plan to send United States troops into Cuba during 
the summer months would not be carried out. iharsu, as Colonel 


“lager was leaving the room to return to his office, the Secretary 
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of War said to him, "Colonel Wagner, you have mad it impossible 
for my plan of campaign to be carried out. I will see to it that 
you do not receive any promotions in the Army in the future," 

The Secretary made his promise good. For, although Colonel 
Wagner was later appointed a Brigadier General the notice of his 
appointment reached him on his death bed and it is very doubtful 
whether or not he ever realized his life's ambition had been achieved. 

It will be interesting to note that the total force of the 

United States Army up to the nasnganinatiion upon the advent 

of the Spanish-American War consisted of 25,000 men. The 

make-up of the Army at this time was as follows: The Ad- 

jutant General's Department, and Inspector General's De- 

partment, a Judge Advocate General's Department, an 

Ordnance Department, a Commissary Department, a Quarter~ 

master's Department, a Corps of Engineers, an Artillery 

Corps (embracing both coast and field artillery), a 

Signal Corps, ten regiments of Cavalry (the enlisted men 

of the 9th and 10th consisting of Negroes), 25 regiments 

of Infantry (the enlisted men of the 24th and 25th reg- 

iments composed of Negroes.) A regiment of Infantry 

consisted of a Colonel, a Lt. Colonel, a Major, an 

Adjutant (Captain), a Quartermaster (Captain), a 

Commissary (Captain) ten companies consisting of a 

Captain, a First Lt., a Second Lt., and approximately | 


50 enlisted men. Each regiment was authorized to have 
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a band but the musicians composing this band had to be 

detailed from amongst the enlisted men from among the 

various companies. The organization of a Cavalry reg- 

iment and of the Artillery regiments was similar. 

It will be remembered that Lt. Rowan was sent to Cuba to 
contact General Garcia, the commander of the rebellious Cuban troopSe 
This incident received great publicity through the article written 
by Elbert Hubbard, Lt. odes was one of the members, at this time, 
of the Military Information Division and it was upon the recommenda~ 
tion of Colonel Wagner that he was sent to contact the EE 
leader in Cuba. Another of the officers then on duty in the Division 
and also a lieutenant was sent to investigate conditions in Puerto 
Ricos This was Lt. Harry Whitney. Whitney was very nearly captured 
by the Spaniards while he was on a fishing boat off the Puerto Rican 
coast. | 

One of the sources for information concerning the insurgents in 
Cuba and the topography of certain vital areas was an American who 
had been serving with the Cuban insurgents as an artillery officer. 
He was captured by the Spanish but was finally released through the 
efforts of the United States government and allowed to return to the 
United States. This man was sent from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
to the Military Information Division in Washington for the purpose 
_ of giving what information he could and was interviewed exhaustively 
by one of the officers attached to the Division concerning his 
knowledge of matters in Cuba. This gentleman was Frederick Funston 


who shortly afterwards was appointed a Colonel of a volunteer regiment 


and later a Brigadier General of Volunteers. General Funston, 
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of course, was the officer who captured Emilio Aguinaldo in north- 
eastern Iuzon and so brought to an end the Phillippine insurrection. 
As is generally the case with bureaus that are attached to 
larger divisions of government, matters which had no connection what- 
ever with military information were assigned to the Military Infor- 
| mation Divisione One of these was the allocation af volunteers by 
regiments to the various states upon the call for the 75,000 vol- 
unteers. Unbelievable as it may seem, this call for volunteers 
did not include volunteers for the medical department, the commis- 
sary department, the quartermaster corps, the engineers, the ord- 
nance or artillery. It included only infantry and cavalry and the 
cavalry was to consist of only two squadrons. In making the 
apportionment the cavalry was alloted to those states known to be, 
at that time, raising horses, such as North and South Dakota and 
Montana. When the allotment was returned to the Division from the 
Secretary of Warts Office, it was noted that the cavalry as alloted 
had been entirely blue pencilled and in the place of the original 
allotment as given by the Division, a full regiment of cavalry was 
to be organized in the state of Texas. Upon inquiry of the Adjutant 
General of the Army as to why this change had been made it was ascer- 
tained it was because of the President's desire to give to the Army 
medical officer who was then the President's official physician the 
command of a regiment of cavalry. As is of course well known by 
everyone, this man was Leonard Wood who afterwards became Major Gen- 


eral Wood and who is well known to every American. The Lt. Colonel 
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of this regiment was, of course, Theodore Roosevelt at that time 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navye The regiment was known as 
the Rough Riders. : 

In preparation for the coming hostilities the Division had 
prepared, by the map section, a map of Cuba on a fairly large 
scale and had it printed on cloth as a map for use in the field. 
It is doubtful as to whether or not this map was of very material 

‘use since it was not a topographical map. 

Most officers of the Division were very soon detailed to 
other sities or they were returned to their regiments then under 
orders to proceed to training wanes: in Florida. Eventually only 
one officer was left in the Military Information Division in 
Washington. This was Lt. Willis Scherer who proceeded to handle 
such military information work as he was able during the contime- 
ance of the Spanish American War. One of the important things 
that Lt. Scherer accomplished was the publication of a pamphlet 
on the Philippines and its distribution to the services. 

In February of 1901 the writer was serving as an ADC on the 
staff of Brigadier General Robert Hughes then in command of the 
Department of Visayas of the Philippines. In this month he was 
promoted to the grade of Captain which automatically removed him 
as an ADE from the staff of General Hughes. He was then ordered 
by the commanding general of the Philippine Division, Major General 
Arthur MacArthur, to proceed to Manila for service.in the Bureau of 


Insurgent Records. Upon arrival in Manila, he was instructed that 
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upon the relief of the officer in charge of the Bureau of Insurgent 
Records, Captain John Re L. M. Taylor, who was under orders to re- 
turn to the United States, to take over the Bureau and reorganize 
it into the Military Information Division of the Philippines. At 
this time the Bureau of Insurgent Records was housed in the old 
Spanish ordnances headquarters in the walled city which afterwards 
became first the Army and Navy Club and later the Manila Public 
Library. Soon after the departure for the United States of Captain 
Taylor the Bureau of Insurgent Records was moved to quarters on the 
groundfloor of the Estado Mayor which, as everyone who has served 
in the Philippines knows, was located on the left bank of the Pasig 
River in the city of Manila not far from the zoological gardens. 
The second floor of this building was occupied by the Commanding 
General and his staff and officers. 

Carrying out instructions, the Military Information Division 
of the Philippines was set upe The organization following very 
generally that of the Military Information Division of the Adjutant 
General's office in Washington, De C.e The Insurgent Records con- 
stituted one of its sections since they contained very valuable in-. 
formation concerning insurgent activities and the personnel of the 
insurgents who had been engaged in apnea insurrection against the 
United States. The Division also contained a map section and was 
supplied with two very efficient Filipino draftsmen. It was also 
Supplied with several clerks detailed from the enlisted personnel 
of the Army. In addition it was provided with several undercover 


agents all of whom were Filipinos with the exception of one Americane 
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This American eventually became a member of the Philippine Commission. 
He died of cholera during the epidemic of 1903. 

In addition to the office organized in Manila, information officers 
were also ordered appointed by each commander of a separate post in the 
Philippine Islands of which there were at that time some 50, These 
post information officers were required to submit a sketch map cover- 
ing the territory around their post for a distance of at least ten 
miles with a report of the topography and the important natives living 
in their vicinity, These maps were retraced in the Manila office and 
blue printed and made available to the authorities, military and 
civilian, who desired theme The reports on the topography accompanied 
the blue prints and the reports on the Filipino personnel were made 
available to the Commanding General and his staff. 

There was, of course, no connection between the Military Infor- 
mation Division of the Philippines and the Military Information Divi- 
sion of the Adjutant General's Office in Washington at the time the 
. Philippine Division was set up and it was some years before the Phil- 
ippine organization was made a branch of the Washington office. 

In 1902 there was still active fighting on the part of the Phil- 
ippine insurgents in various parts of the Philippines, particularly in 
Souther Luzon. In that year the undercover agents of the Military 
Information Division discovered an active plot for an attack on Manila 
and for the proposed assassination of all of the japon military 
officers in the city. The attacking force was concealed in certain 


Suamp land but was kept informed constantly with matters in Manila, 
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The Commanding Genera and the then acting Chief of Staff were, of 
course, kept informed of what was going on and precautions were 
taken to make impossible the carrying out of this plot. As a matter 
of fact, means were taken to disperse the proposed attacking force 
and to make impossible the carrying out of the assassination plot 

| 


It will be remembered that when Hnilio Auginaldo and the other 


within the city. 


insurgent leaders were eqnenied from the Philippine Islands in 1895 
by the Spanish government all of the group, with the exception of 
one man, took up quarters in Hong Kong and set up what was known as 
the Philippine Revolutionary Junta. The one man who did not remain 
in Hong Kong proceeded to Tokio. The writer cannot remember the true 
name of this individual but his alias was Robinson. This man became 
extremely friendly with certain high officials of the Japanese govern- 
ment particularly the officer in charge of the Military Information 
Division of the Japanese Army. This was probably made comparatively 
easy, by the fast that Japan was already very much interested in the 
prospect of taking over the whole of Asia with Japan as the suzerain 
power, Robinson, of course, kept in touch with that revolutionary 
group in Hong Kong and also with certain of his old friends in the 
Philippines. Sometime after the end of ‘the revolutionary activities 
in the Philippines, Robinson desired to return to the Islands and a 
little later in this report an incident will be noted with respect 


to his proposal to return to the Philippines. 
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In 1902, as noted before, there was still sporadic fighting 
in various parts of the Philippines particularly in Souther Luzon. 
One morning the officer in charge of the Military Information Divi- 
sion of the Philippines came into the office of the aides of the 
Commanding General which opened into the room used for receiving 
callers. Seated in this reception room he noticed a Japanese officer 
in full uniform wearing a sword and whitegloves. Believing that 
this man might be from some Japanese ship which had recently arrived, 
he asked one of the aides present who the Japanese officer was. He 
was told that it was Captain Tanaka, a Japanese Military Attache 
accredited to Manila. | 

Since military attaches are only accredited to embassies or 
legations, that of course, was impossible since Manila was entitled 
only to a counselor agency. It was suggested that the aide ascertain 
for what purpose the so-called military attache was calling on tne 
Commanding General which he promised to do, After the interview 
of the Japanese officer with the Commanding General, it was ascertained 
that what he wanted was a permit to allow him to travel to certain 
places in the Philippine Islands and upon being required to name the 
places that he desired to go it developed. that it was only to those 
localities in which actual fighting between Filipino insurgents and the 
United States Army was in progress. The Japanese was told to return 
the next day for his answer and, upon the advice of the Military 
Information Division, he was told when he appeared that permission 


to travel in the Philippines was refused because the Commanding General 
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did not desire to place any obstacles in the way of the officer's 
leaving the Philippine Islands at the earliest practical moment. 
Captain Tanaka left the Philippines within two or three days. In- 
quiry developed the fact that Captain Tanaka was an officer belong- 
ing to the General Staff of the Japanese Army and it it perfectly 
evident tht he had been sent to the Philippines for the purpose 

of gathering information concerning the Islands and the inhabitants 
and perhaps getting in contact with the anaReeR elements. It also 
developed that another officer of the Japanese General Staff had been 
killed while actually engaged in serving with the Philippine insur- 
gents in souther Luzon a few months before. A few days after the de- 
parture of Captain Tanaka, the confidential agents of the Military 
Information Division of the Philippines discovered that an additional 
Japanese officer was in Manila posing as an agent for a boat building 
firm. Upon intervieweing this gentleman, it developed that he had 
blue prints for a comparatively small sailing schooner and that was 
all the equipment he had which would entitle him to pose as an agent 
for the boat building firm. It was hinted to this gentleman that 
his presence in Manila was no longer desired and he also quietly dis- 
appeared. 

The desire of the man known 23 Robinson who was living in Tokio 
to return to the Philippine Islands was mentioned above. This man 
evidently believed that it was necessary for anyone who had been for- 
merly ecenestiod with the insurgent noreneait to show proof that he was 


not now hostile to the United States before he would be allowed 
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re-entry to the Philippines. He, therefore, forwarded to the Army 
headquarters in Manila a large amount of correspondence and other 
documents connected with his activities in Tokio, applying at the 
same time for permission to return to the Philippines a A 
Permission was given him to return which he did and shortly after 
reaching the Philippines he discovered that it would not have been 
necessary for him to submit any of the correspondence as proof of 
his loyalty to the United States. Upon discovering this, he 
applied to have the papers returned to him, He made this applica-= 
tion to the Provost Marshall of the Philippine Islands who at that 
time was General Franklin Bell, afterward Chief of Staff of the 
Armye General Bell believed that these papers should be returned 
G Robinson and so advised the Commanding General, When this aques- 
tion was put up to the Military Information Division it was pointed 
out to the Commanding General that there was much important infor- 
mation in the correspondence showing the activities of the Japanese 
Government in connection with probable plans for activities against 
the Philippine Islands by Japan and that these papers should be 
retained, As a compromise it was proposed to return to Robinson 
those documents which were considered of little importance and 
copies of those which were known to be of importance, the origi- 
nals being retained in the files of the Military Information Div- 
ision of the Philippine Islands. Across the face of the original 


documents returned to Robinson was written in red ink, "Copies on 
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file in the Military Information Division of the Philippine 

Islands" and across the face of tne copies which were returned 

to him was written also in red ink, "Originals on file in the 
Military Information Division of the Philippine Islands," This 
decision was not at all pleasing to General Bell and from that 

time on he was never favorably inclined to the Military Information 
Divisione : 

This incident is noted for two reasons. First to show how 
interested the Japanese Government was, even at that period, con- 
cerning the future of the Philippines and to note the effect which 
the incident had on the attitude of General Bell toward the Military 
Information Division which had far flung results in the future. 

During 1902 after much letter writing and other correspondence 
the Military Information Division of the Philippines was made a 
branch of the Military Information Division of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral! s Office of the Army. Upon the establishment of the General 
Staff system in 1903 it automatically became a branch of the Second 
(Military Information) Division of the General Staff. When the 
latter was merged with the Third (War College) Division in 1908 the | 
Military Information Division of the Philippines continued to function 
as a military information unit, its reports being forwarded to the 
War College Division, | 

In 190, the first class of the War College Division was convened. 
At this time the Army War College building was under construction 


but not yet ready for occupancy and the Arny War College occupied a 


private house on Jackson Square. This building was replaced, of 
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course, many years ago by the office building which now stands 

at this location. The first class consisted of only five or six 
officers, one of these was General Pershing, although he did not 
finish the course because he was made a Brig. Gen. from the grade 
of Captain and ordered to the Philippines to take charge of the 
operations then in process against the Moros at Mindanao and the 
Sulu archipelago. During this session the Army War College found 
it most convenient to call upon the Second (Military Information) 
Division of the General Staff for the material which had been 
gathered, filed and carded over the years by the Military Informa- 
tion Division of the Adjutant General's Office. 

The writer remembers that practically every morning a push 
cart would appear at the quarters of the Army War College loaded 
with books and documents which had been requested by the author-= 
ities of the Army War College for the use of the college, This 
material, of course, was returned as soon as it had answered its 
purpose, This incident is mentioned because of the bearing it had 
on the abolition of the Military Information Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff in 1908. 

It will be remembered that following the Beter Rebellion in 
China various nations including the United States established 
garrisons in Peking and Tientsin with detachments on the railroad 
between Tientsin and Mukden, This of course was for the prupose 
of protecting foreign nationals and making it possible for them to 


escape to the seaboard in case of another anti-foreign uprising 


We 
similar to the Boxer Rebellion. In 1906 it was decided that a 
topographical map and report should be made of the routes, both 
rail and road, which led from Peking and Tientsin to the sea, 
At this time no topographical map of this area was available and 
it was considered a military necessity that one be available for 
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use in case of need. 


_ For this purpose two officers were sent from the Military 
Information Division of the Philippines to China leaving Manila 
in July of this year and returning in December. These officers 
covered the railroad from Peking via Tientsin to Taku at the mouth 
of the Pai-Ho, as well as the Pai-Ho from its mouth to a paii 
just east of Tungchow. Also the railroad from Tungchow to Mukden 
which runs parallel to the coast was mapped from Tang-Ku to Shan- 
Eai-Quan where the railraod passes thru the great wall of China 
into Manchuria. In addition the old highway from Peking to Shan- 
Hai-Quan via Tungchow was also mapped, 

As illustrating the close watch which agents of the Japanese 
Government residing in countries other than their own, kept on the 
activities of other people in these countries the following incidents 
are interesting. | 

While working out of Tientsin the writer lived at a pension 
in the British Concession of the city using his own name, but, of 
course without any title or anything else which would indicate 


that he was a member of the military service. The only address 
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? 
which he gave was his own name in care of the American Consulate 
in Tientsin. Upon returning from a trip the writer was favored 
with a visit from the postmaster of the Japanese postoffice in 
Tientsin. Upon being asked why he was favored with this call the 
postmaster produced a letter addressed to the writer in care of 
the American Consulate in Tientsin. When asked by the Japanese 
postmaster was bringing this letter in person instead of sending 
it to the point at which it was addressed, the postmaster replied 
with a knowing smile, "Well, I knew the Captain had been on a trip 
for three weeks and I thought he would like to have his mail as 
soon as he return so I bring it overe!" When asked how he knew that 
the ama was at this particular pension he replied with another 
knowing smile, "You have Japanese cook." 

Another incident which occured during this mission in China 
which is interesting and to a certain extent instructive as to the 
attitude held by well informed Chinese officials toward the American 
government at this period. While working around the territory in 
the neighborhood of Shan-Hai-Kwan the writer lived at a hotel kept 
by an ex-British soldier and his wife just east of the tracks of 
the Tientsin-Mukden railroad. Taking his meals at this hotel was 
a Chinese gentleman usually appearing in European clothes and evidently 
aman of education. While working out of Shan-Hai-Kwan to the south, 
the writer used the railroad in order to reach points at a distance 
from Shan-Hai~Kwan which had to be covered. The only early morning 


train available was a freight and that obliged him to occupy the 
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caboose on that train. The third Hemke oh hid the sweated toek 

this train he found attached to the caboose a day coach which was 
entirely empty. When he attempted to board the caboose the conduc- 

tor motioned him down and ushered him into the day coach saying that 

it had been provided far hime. That evening while ab supper at the hotel 
the hotel proprietor came to the writer's table and said that the 
Chinese gentleman, who occupied a table in a different part of the room 
desired to talk to him, which request, was, of course, grantede When 
the Chinese gentleman introduced himself in perfect English as Captain 
S. He Yung saying that he had been captain of one of the Chinese war 
vessels which was destroyed by the Japanese fleet during the Chinese- 
Japanese War in 1895. He said he ane from a Canton family which was 
well-known and liked by the Empress Dowager and that after the war 

was over he was given the position of station master at Shan-Hai~Kwan 
which position he was still then occupying. He said that while he 

did not know what the writer was doing in China he was quite sure that 
it was for the purpose of gathering informations which would be of use 
to the American Government under certain contingencies and that if that 
were the case he was very much sieas that such action was being taken 
because he knew enough of the Americans and the principles under which 
the American government was established to know that the United States 
was China's friend and that any information concerning China would not 
be used to her detriment. The writer, of course, did not acknowledge 


that the Chinese man's supposition was correct but neither did he try 
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to deny ite When asked if he was responsible for the placing of 
the day coach on the freight train he said that he was and that 
the caboose of a Chinese freight train was no place for an Ameri- 
can gentlemane 

Some years later another group of Army officers was sent 
from the Military Information Division af the Philippines to 
China for the purpose of danas the territory as outlined by the 
work of the party in 1906. It some way the presence of this group 
of officers became known to the Japanese who informed the Chinese 
government of the fact that there was a group of American Army 
officers gathering military information in North China, Where- 
upon the Chinese government inquired of the United States govern- 
ment as to what this group of Army officers was doing in China 
and it thereupon became necessary to remove them before very much 
work had ween adeoneeiched, As will be stated later, this work 
was Sempneuea an 1911 by a group of officers sent from the Military 
Information Division of the Philippines for that purpose. 

At the request of President Theodore Roosevelt, the Military 
Information Division, then of course the Second (Military Information) 
Division of the General Staff, was charged with the preparation of | 
weekly memoranda concerning the activities and apparent intentions of 
the Japanese all over the world. A copy of these reports were fur- 
nished to the President of the United States, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. This series of reports began in early 
1907 and very. largely as the result of the information contained in 


these reports the President in the late spring or early summer of 
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1907 called x feotans consistie of the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of War, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the ranking Admiral of the Navy and the President of the Army War 
College. To this group the President explained that he was convinced 
that Japan was preparing for a hostile move against the United States 
at sometime in the not too distant future and that it was his opinion 
that the Fleet should be sent from the East Coast to the Pacific and 
be based on the West Coast of the United States. 

Upon the completion of the President's talk, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War rose to his feet and said, "Mr, President, do you 
believe that the Japanese would dare attack the West Coast of the 
United States? Why, Mr. President, the women of the Pacific Coast 
would drive the Japanese into the sea with their broom sticks." In 
reply the President gazed at the Assistant Secretary with his well- 
known grin and said, "Oh, sit down, sit down." The President then 
asked the Admiral in charge of the Fleet how soon he could start the 
Fleet around the Horn to the Pacific. The Admiral said in three 
weeks, Whereupon, the President issued verbal orders directing that 
the Fleet prepare and sail for the Pacific Coast at the end of three 
weeks. 

Shortly after the close of this meeting, after the Admiral had 
returned to the Navy Department, he called the President and said 
that his estimate for the Fleet to prepare for the move was entirely 


too short because preparations for refueling and other measures on 
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the South American coast would be necessary and those arrangements 
could not be made within the time he had specified. So the Presi- 
dent authorized an extension of such time as would be necessary to 
make the preparations for fueling, etc.e, which would be required for 


the trip around the Horne 


While this move was Aoi to have been kept as a secret, 
within a few weeks it heaved out and the pressure which was brought 
to bear on the President by business and political interests of the 
Eastern seaboard was so strong that eventually he had to modify the 
orders concerning the Fleet. These orders were changed to require 
‘the Fleet to make a trip around the world including, of course, in 
this trip certain ports of Japane This was the real story of the 
well known sovade of the United States Fleet around the world which 
began in Dec. 1907 and ended in Feb. 1909 sia as will be realized 
there was no intention originally to make this world trip but only 
to shift the Fleet from the East to the West Coast. This incident 
was related to the writer by the President of the Army War College, 
General Wotherspoon immediately upon his return from the meeting. 

In 1903, when the General Staff was organized, the Military 
Information Division of the Adjutant General's Office was transferred ` 
to the General Staff as the Second (Military Information) Division. 
The offices, clerks and material of the Division including its 
records, a very considerable library and a very well manned photograph 
gallery were transferred bodily to the Scand Division of the General 
Staff. | 


At this time the Military Information Division was quartered on 
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the second floor of the Lemon Building on New York Avenue a very 
short distance from the old State, War and Navy Building. The 
photograph gallery was housed on the top floor of a building on 
17th street almost directly across from the main entrance of the 
old State, War and Navy Building. This building is now occupied 
by the National Council for the Prevention of War. 

In June of 1907 the Army War College Division with its per- 
sonnel, property and records was moved from its temporary quarters 
in the private house on Jackson Square to the now completed War 
College building. When the War College Division began operations in 
its new location it discovered that the information which had been com= 
piled Bf the Military Information Division of the Adjutant eerde 
Office and which was now in the possession of the Military Informa- 
tion Division of the General Staff was very badly needed, It had 
been easily obtainable while the War College Division was quartered 
in the house an Jackson Place but now it was five miles from the 
Lemon Building and the obtaining of this information daily as had been 
the custom was impossible, At this time there was only one auto- 
mobile in ‘ise by the War College Division and that was a White Steamer 
which was assigned to the President of the Army War College. Had 
there been sufficient automobile transportation it is possible that 
the disastrous incident about to be related would not have occured. 
About May of 1908 the President of the Army War College went to the 
Chief of Staff (at that time General Franklin Bell) and suggested 
that the Military Information Division be moved bodily to the War 


College Building. He said he made this request because the informa- 
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tion compiled by the Military Information Division of the Adjutant 
General's Office and the maps which had been collected were of ex- 
treme value to the College in its work and he desired to have this 
material where it was of easy access to the officials and students 
in the War College. The President of the Army War College said that 
there was no reason why the two Division, the Third (Army War College) 
Division and the Second (Military Information) Division, could not 
function in the same building and remain completely separate organi- 
gationally. To this proposal the Chief of Staff agreed and shortly 
afterwards the Military Information Division was moved bodily to the 
Army War College Building. 

Not more than a month after the Military Information Division 
had been moved into the War College building the President of the Army 
War College again went to the Chief of Staff and said that the housing 
of two completely separate organizations in one building had not work- 
ed out as well as he had believed it would, therefore he proposed 
that the Military Information Division be abolished and that its per- 
sonnel and material be merged into the Army War College Division which 
would then be re-numbered as the Second Division. Probably because 
of his prejudice against military information work which, as mentioned 
before, he acquired while Provost TART of the Philippine Islands, 
the Chief of Steff readily agreed to this second proposition and orders 
were issued to effect ite On June 2h, 1908 the Second (Military Infor- 
mation) Division of the General Staff was dissolved and incorporated 


into the War College Division of the Gmeral Staff. 
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This resulted in the placing of all the personnel and material 
of the Military Information Division in the War College Division. 
Tne officers were transferred as a part of the personnel of the Army 
War College Division. The clerks were placed in the pool of the 
Army War College under the Chief Clerk of the War College Division. 
The map section and the dparesmel connected with it were placed under 
the Executive Secretary of the War College Division. All of the 
records and correspondence of the old Military Information Division 
of the Adjutant General's Office were placed in the War College 
files. The photographic gallery which was then quartered in the 
basement of the War College Division was placed under the Chief 
Clerk of the War College Division, The handling of the military 
attaches was placed under the Secretary of the War College Division. 
The only semblance of a military information service which remained 
was the establishment of a committee of the War College, the chair- 
man of which was the President of the Army War College, to deal with 
iLttary information matters, The membership of this committee 
consisted of practically every officer on the War College staff. 

Everyone who is familiar with the workings of large committees 
can realize what happened and it goes without saying that a somittse 
of this size and of this composition was not in any position to 
handle Military Information and as a matter of fact from the time of 
the consolidation no military intelligence work was accomplished 
either in the United States or abroad except the reports, of the 


military attaches continued to be received and filed in the War 
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College files. These reports were sent around on inter-office 
memoranda to the various officers of the War College Division but 
none of the information was made available to the service at large 
as had been done by the Military Information Division before its 
demise. | 

In the summer of 1909 or 1910, a group of officers then ser- 
ving in the Philippine Islands were sent by the Military Informa- 
tion Division of the Philippine Islands to China to continue work 
on the topographical map in the Peking area which was begun in 
1906. It will be noted that this work was being carried on by the 
Military Information Division of the Philippines and not the Mili- 
tary Information Division of the General Staff in Washington since 
at this time that organization had ceased to exist. 

. The group of officers sent to China in 1909 or 1910 had only 
been at work a comparatively short time when the State Department 
in Washington received a communication from the Chinese Government 
inquiring what this group of United States Army officers was doing 
in China, This inquiry, of course, led to the speedy recall of the 
officers then engaged in the mapping work as the United States gov- 
ernment had no explanation to-offer as to why these officers were 
working in China, Unquestionably this inquiry by the Chinese govern- 
ment was prompted by the Japanese who were keeping an extremely 


close watch upon the movements of Americans in China and other parts 


of Asia. 


In July of 1911 a third group of officers then serving in the 
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Philippines was sent to China to continue the work on the topo- 
graphical map of the Peking area. Great caution was taken by this 
group in leaving Manila in order that it might not be know to the 
Japanese agents then active in Manila and the Philippine Islands. 
This group proceeded bi steamer from Manila to Hong Kong and thence 
by steamer to Shanghai and so up the Yangtze to Hankow. Upon 
reaching Hankow it was discovered that the revolution against the 
Manchu Dynasty had broken out further up the Yangtze River and it 

was necessary to leave Hankow without delay. By the friendly ad~ 
vice of a British officer in the service of the Pehan railroad the 
group wae notified of a special train from Hankow to Peking and 

was warned that this was probably the last train that would be per- 
mitted to leave Hankow for an indefinite period, Taking advantage 

of this information the group was able to board the train and pro- 
ceed to Peking whence it proceeded at once to Tientsin by rail, In 
Tientsin bicycles were purchased and two houseboats were hired to- 
gether with two interpreters and the group separated into two parties 
and proceeded up the Pai-Ho River working out from the river to com= 
plete the map in that region, Contact was maintained with the Consulate 
General at Tientsin although the Consul never was informed as to who 
the individuals of the grovp were m what their business was in China. 
Contact was also maintained with an official of the British America 
Tobacco Company and arrangements were made which would allow the in- 
dividuals of the group to act as employees of that company should 
their activities be questioned, With the exception of a portion of 


the territory which was flooded by the cutting of certain dykes by 
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the Chinese, the area included in the railway from Tientsin to 
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Peking, the Manchurian highway from Peking to Tongchow and the Pai- 
Ho river from Tungchow to Tientsin was filled in. This work was 
completed in December of 1911 and the group returned to Manila. 

In this third expedition it was found necessary, in order to 
obtain the names of the various villages which were mapped, to have 
the chief officer of each village write the name in the conventional 
Chinese signs. It was found to be impractical to get the pronun- 
ciation of the names correctly, Upon returning to Manila it was 
believed it would be possible to find an educated Chinese man from 
North China then living in Manila who would be able to transliterate 
the Chinese ideographs and so obtain the English spellings of the 
names. However, application to the Chinese Counsul in Manila revealed 
that amongst the 60,000 Chinese then living in Manila there was not 
a single man from North China. It therefore became necessary for the 
officer charged with the work of this particular expedition to learn 
hos to use an English-Chinese dictionary in order to transliterate 
into English the Chinese names of the villages. This was done 
later in Washington, D. Ce 

In May of 1915 the writer was again detailed a member of the 
General Staff Corps and assigned to duty with the War College Divi- 
sion and, like every other officer on duty in the War College Division 
placed on the Military Information Committee. It will be remembered 
that the Second (Military Information) T of the General Staff 
was merged with the War College Division on June 14, 1908 and so passed 


out of existence. To make the picture of the present situation clear 
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it would be well to recall some of the duties formerly performed 

by the Military Information Division of the Adjutant General's 

Office and by the Second (Military Information) Division of the 
General Staff during the bried period of its existences One of 

the vital functions of that service, which we now designate as 
military intelligence was the distribution to the armed services 

of information concerning foreign countries covering the military 

and economic conditions and all other information which would be 

of military value to the United States. This information was dis- 
tributed by the publication of pamphlets prepared by the Division 
from information gathered by it and was frequently accompanied by 
maps compiled in the map section of the Division. Certain infor- 
mation was also made available to the armed services thru the two- 
Service papers, the "Army and Navy Journal" and the NArmy and Navy 
Register" and thru publication in the various magazines of the armed 
services, In addition to this of course information considered too 
confidential for publication was communicated to bureau chiefs and 
commanding officers by documents prepared by the Military Information 
Division and sent directly to these individuals, With the absorption 
of the Military Information Division by the War College Division 
this activity ceased completely since there was no organization formed 
with duties of this character, During the existence of the old 
Military Information Division of the Adjutant General's Office and 


of the Second (Military Information) Division of the General Staff, 
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officers especially selected for the purpose were sent to certain 
foreign countries for the purpose of obtaining topographical and 
other information which could not be obtained thru the ordinary 
channels or by the military attaches assigned to those countries. 
With the exception of work performed by the Military Information 
Division of the Philippine ieee on its own this work also ceased 
upon the disappearance from the scene of the Military Information 
Division of the General Staff, 

In May of 1915, war had been in existence in Europe for about 
nine months. Reports about it of course were received from all the 
military attaches concerning operations within their observation. 

In addition the United States had sent a military mission to France 
which was constantly returning reports on the military situation and 
activities. These reports all came to the War College Division and 
were filed with the War College records. Most of the reports were 

i of course circulated to the various members of the War College Divi- 
sion before being filed. None of the information was distributed 
to the armed services as had been the custom previously. 

It will be recalled that at this period General Pershing was 
operating in Mexican country with the consent of course of the Mex- 
ican government for the purpose of capturing Pancho Villa after the 
latter had raided the town of Columbus, New Mexico. An information 
officer was serving with General Pershing's headquarters and made fre- 


quent and copious reports which finally reached the War College Divi- 


Sion, many of them in the form of telegrams. Whether or not they 
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were ever filed in the War College Division the writer doubts since 

in May when he joined the War College Division he found a large 

table piled high with these telegrams which had never been filed. 

An officer had been assigned to read these telegrams and as far as 

could be ascertained, that was about all that was done with them. 

Some af the activities of the Intelligence officer with General Per- 

shing's headquarters were extremely interesting but hardly orthodoxe 
Upon his assignement to the War College Division in May of 1915 

the writer discovered that he was the only officer in the War College 

Division who had had any training or experience in what we now designate 

as military intelligence, Realizing that no intelligence activities 

were being performed by the Army, that the United States was rapidly 

approaching its entrance into the war and that the Army was being deprived 

of practically all of the information being received by the War 

College Division from our military attaches and other agents 

abroad, numerous memoranda were submitted thru the President 

of the Army War College Division to the Chief of Staff of 

the Army calling attention to the present state of affairs and ad- 

vocating the re-establishment of a Military Information Division in 

the General Staff. These memoranda were: approved by the Presidnet 

of the Army War College but were entirely ignored by the Chief of 

Staff. It was suggested to the President of the Army War College 

who was, it will be remembered, the chairman of the Military Infor- 


nation Committee, that an attempt be made to make at least some of 


the information coming into the War College Division available to 
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the Army. The President agreed that this was a desirable thing to 

do but insisted that everybody in the War College Division was too 

busy to read and edit the material so that they could be made 
available for publication. He finally atdi that it might be 
possible that the Command and Staff School at Fort Leavenworth migh 

‘be able to take some of these reports and themselves publish them 

for distribution to the Army. The Commandant of the School was 
communicated with and agreed that the school would be glad to carry 
out such a plan. To this end a report was selected (by whom is not 
known by the writer) and sent to the school at Leavenworth which 
proceeded to carry out its promise. Upon the publication of this 
report the British government very strongly protested to our govern- 
ment the publication of the report since it had been obtained by our 
military attache in London from the Corps of Engineers of the British 
Army under promise of complete secrecy. The report contained some 

of the most confidential information concerning the engineering op- 
ETA in the possession of the British Army. After that exper- 
ience, no more reports were sent to the school at Leavenworth and 
the reports coming in from abroad detailing the information con= 
cerning the war which was Oe peconi be a real world war were filed 
in the War College files without any of it being made available 

to the military services at large. The only thing which was accom- 


plished was the issuance of an order in 1916 which made possible 


the assignment of officers to each department headquarters in the 
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United States with military information dutiese ie 

On April ss 1917 the United States entered the war faist Ger- 
many and immediately thereafter both the British and French govern- 
ments sent missions to Washington to consult with our government 
oritis én the proper puters proceedings. Each of these missions 
contained an officer representing the military intelligence organiza- 
tion of that country, who was perernied to the War College Division 
since that was the only organization in the Army at that time which 
was even remotely connected with what we now know as military intel- 
ligence. However since there was no organization in existence to 
handle such matters, these activities consisted entirely in conversa- 
tionse 7 3 | 

Upon the declaration of war and with the consent of the President 
of the Army War College the writer went to the Chief of Staff and 
explained the ai tuation with respect to military information as it 
existed in the army at that time. The Chief of Staff said he could 
see no reason for the United States Army to have any such thing as 
a military information service and that if as explained the British 
and Paton armieshad such organizations and were receiving the nec- 
essary information concerning the enemy there was no reason why we 
should not say to then, "Here, we are now ready for service - we would 
be pleased if you hand over to us all the necessary information con- 


cerning the enemy which your intelligence services have obtained." 


No amount of talking or argument could change the Chief of Staff's 
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opinion and after two or three such interviews, he became exasperated 
and ordered the writer to cease his efforts with respect to the or- 
ganization of a military information service. He also gave him 

strict orders that he was not to approach the Secretary of War on the 
subject. By the middle of April it became perfectly evident that no 
action could be expected fron the Chief of Staff. This seemed to 
pretty well block any chance of the Army's obtaining a military intel- 
ligence service but the matter was so vital that the writer decided 
to employ other means to accomplish the objective if possible. 

The then Chief of Staff was a fine officer and later in the war 
became a member of the Supreme War Council in Europe. However, he 
apparently knew nothing whatever about the vital importance of an 
intelligence service or how impossible it was to carry on a war with- 
out the necessary information concerning the enemy organization and 
efficient service for the discovery and elimination of spies and 
saboteurs within gi? own country and armed forces, Unfortunately 
this could also be said concerning many of the higher officers of the 
Army at that time | it is also applicable to many of the officers 
of higher rank during the period between the First and Second World 
Wars, As has been mentioned before, the writer was the only officer 
then on duty in the War College Division who had had any previous 
experience or training in intelligence matters and for this reason 
iis felt Aesponsibie that a suitable organization for intelligence 


work be created and put to work at the earliest possible moment. As 
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no action to this effect could be expected from the Chief of Staff 
it was evident that other means would have to be employed if this 
was to be effected, 

At this particular time one of the best known and respected 
women novelists of the United States appeared in Washington. She 
had been engaged for some weeks in visiting various training camps 
of the Army at the request of the Secretary of War and had come to 
Washington to make a report to him on the matter. Merely by chance, 
the writer was detailed to escort this lady to certain of the in- 
stallations in the immediate vicinity of Washington. In conversa- 
tions she mentioned the fact that she had lately been in touch with 
an American young man who had been serving with the British Mili- 
tary Intelligence in Europe and was quite audible on the subject of 
the importance which the Allied military authorities in Europe 
placed on the work being accomplished by their intelligence services, The 
writer explained to this lady that there was no military intelligence ser- 
vice in the United States Army and there there had not been since 1908. 
He also explained to her the methods that had been employed to persuade 
the Chief of Staff to take the matter up and provide an intelligence 
service and how these methods had failed and that in addition that 
he had been forbidden to go to the Secretary of War in the matter. She 
became quite excited and said that she should certainly report this 
matter to the Secretary of War that very day. Further events revealed 


that she had done just this. 


About a week before this occurence the writer ascertained that 
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the Secretary of War took breakfast each morning in a certain club 
with the Chief of Police of the District of Columbia. This latter 
gentleman was well known to the writer and with the hope that in- 
formation concerning the military information situation might be 
conveyed to the Secretary af War by the Chief of Police. He ex- 
plained to the latter what the situation was and the problem in- 
volved and asked him if he would talk to the Secretary of War con- 
“cerning it. This the Chief of Police promised to do and did. 
On the 30th day of April a telephone message from the office 

of the Secretary of War to the President of the Army War College 
directed that the writer report to the Secretary of War at once. 
When he reported to the Secretary he was asked to describe briefly 
what was being done in the bie of military intelligence work in 

the British and French armies in Burope and what the United States 
Army organization for intelligence was. After about a half hours 
conversation the writer was told that within )8 hours an order would 
be sent to the President of the War College Division directing that 
an organization of intelligence be set up at once. As a result the 
War College Division on May 3, 1917 issued instructions for the 
formation of an intelligence branch of the Army War College for the 
purpose of handling Military information for the Army. Because he 
was the only person immediately available with any knowledge what- 
ever of military intelligence organization and activities, the writer 


was detailed in charge of this branch and directed to organize it 


as rapidly as possible. 
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As it appeared that our forces would operate most closely with 
the units of the British Army it was decided to base the organization 
for the United States on the Military Intelligence organization of 
the British Army and for that reason our organization was named Mili- 
tary Intelligence instead of the former name of Military Information. 
Most valuable assistance was rendered by the British Intelligence 
officer who accomplished the British Military Mission sent to the 
United States. The intelligence officer who accompanied the French 
Military Mission to the United States was also frequently consulted 
and much valuable advice obtained from him. However it was not 
advisable to base our organization on the organization of the French 
Amy since the counter espionage activities in France are handled by 
the Surete, a non-military organization, the personnel of which was 
composed of civilians. This organization was not under control of 
the French War office completely. 

Very fortunately the officer selected to prepare the Tables of 
Organization for the United States forces to be sent to Europe was 
sent down to the Amy War palens wir he did his work, This 
officer was among the few officers at that time who really knew the 
importance of military intelligence service and so wrote into the 
Tables of Organization which he was preparing for our overseas army 


the combat intelligence organization for corps, division, brigade 


regiment and battalion. 
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Without attempting to go into the details of the organization 
of the Military Intelligence Branch it is believed that it would be 
interesting and perhaps instructive to give a brief resume of how 
the organization was effected and the reasons for the methods em- 
ployed. In order that the provisions of the order establishing the 
Branch might be promptly carried out certain authority was given to 
the officer in charge of the Branch. He was allowed to request the 
detail of a limited number of officers of the regular service for 
duty with the Branch. The first officer selected was a man who had 
served in the Military Information Division of the Philippines and 
had been on at least one confidential mission to China, He was 
appointed Secretary of the Military Intelligence Branch and remained 
in that position until he was sent overseas to be attached to the 
Intelligence Section of General Phershing's Headquarters in the early 
fall of 1918, To this officer should be given a major amount of 
the credit for the organization and the accomplishments of the Mil- 
_ itary Intelligence Branch. His name was Alexander B. Gee. | 

There were never more than six officers of the regular service 
on duty in the Branch at any one time. The vast majority of the 
officer personnel consisted of civilians commissioned in the National 
Army and detailed for duty in the Branch, In order to secure the 
officer personnel for the Branch the officer in charge was given 
authority to request that selected civilians be commissioned in the 
National Army and immediately detailed for duty in the Military In- 


telligence Branch. He was also authorized to obtain from the Civil 
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Service the necessary clerks, stenographers and other personnel nec- 
essary to carry on the work, In order that the best possible material 
in the way of officer personnel might be secured, a group of men who 
were known to have very wide acquaintance throughout the United States 
along various lines were first selected and commissioned and assigned 
to the Branch. Then, with the advice of these men, additional civil- 
ians were selected and commissioned in the National. Army and detailed 
for duty in the Branch as the necessity for their particular service 
arose. No officer was commissioned until there was a plain need for 
his service in the particular field for which he had been recommendede 
This plan was contimued during the entire period of the organization 
of the Branch. In order to set up such special sections as the Code 
and Cipher Section and the Translation Section as well as the group 
of civilians who handled the organization of Plant Protection, the 
Intelligence Branch was authorized to select civilians and then have 
them placed in the ranks of the Civil Service in a temporary status. 
The Map Section, formerly a part of the Second (Military Infor- 
mation) Division of the General Staff was assigned to the Military 
Intelligence Branch as was the Photograph Gallery. In addition, the 
supervision of the personnel and reports of military attaches was 
also assigned to the Military Intelligence Branch, However, the 
Library and the files of the old Military Information Division of the 
-Adjutant Geeral's Office remained in the War College and so far as 


is known are still theree 


The authorization for the establishment of the Military Intelligence 
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Branch had scarcely been made before demands were made on it for 
service which in many instances had really nothing to do with 
military intelligence matters. However, they were matters which 
needed immediate and serious attention and there seemed to be no 
other organization in the War Department which could be made avail- 
able to handle theme The first of these questions to come up was 
the subject of the guarding of the various offices of the War Depart- 
ment not only those in the State, War and Navy Building but also 
those in the countless offices which had been occupied in various 
office buildings in the city of Washington by the various branches 
of the Army. - In the State, War and Navy Building there was a desk 
manned by certain uniformed guards who interviewed and assisted 
visitors in finding the particular office which they desired to 
visit, but there was no attempt whatever to ascertain whether or 
not such visitors were enemy agents or not. In the buildings 
occupied in the various parts of the city there were no guards 
whatever either during the day or night except for the presence 
perhaps of a janitor. 

It would seem that this situation was one which would have 
appealed to the authorities of the Army as needing correction but 
that was far from the case. It semaine’ considerable pressure from 
the highest authorities in the Army to accomplish this objective. 
Finally after considerable delay and after the following two in- 


cidents a system of checks and guards was established over all of the 


offices occupied by the War Department in the city of Washington. 


ye 


gnich dealt with what is now known as classified information. 

The incident referred to was as follows: In a certain office 
tuilding the Ordnance Department had established an office under 
charge of a civilian which among other records contained those of 
the places where quantities of high explosives were stored in the 
western part of the United States and the amounts stored at each 
placee One day a young officer in the uniform of a captain of the 
Inited States Ordnance Department appeared at that office announcing 
tat his name was so-and-so and that he came from Colonel so-and-so, 
who was the officer in charge of the particular section to which the 
effice pertainéd. This young ordnance officer demanded a list of 
the localities in which high explosives were stored in the Western 
United States together with the amounts. The civilian in charge of 
the office asked permission to phone the Colonel of Ordnance in 
¿narge of the office to confirm this request of the young ordnance 
efficer and permission to give him the records he requested, Where- 
so0n the ordnance officer became extremely indignant and wanted 
to know whether or not his uniform was not recognized by the civilian 
in charge of the office. He finally became quite abusive but the 
zivilian stuck to his guns and refused to give the information until 
ze had been allowed to telephone to the Colonel for the permission. 
*sereupon the ordnance officer left the office, The civilian then 
*4lephoned to the Colonel and gave the name and a description of the 
prong officer who had just visited him and was informed that there 


s13 no officer in the Ordnance Department answering to that name or 
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description and that the Colonel had not authorized anyone to seek 
information from the civilian on the matter of stored high explo- 
sives in the Western United States, Whereupon the matter was re- 
ported to the Military Intelligence Branch which, with the aid of 
the Army and of the police of the city of Washington threw a cordon 
around the city of Washington with instructions to pick up anyone 
having the description as given by the civilian in charge of the 
Ordnance office and hold him for investigation. However, no such 
per son was ever discovered and in fact the pseudo ordnance officer 
had disappeared. There seemed to be little doubt but that this 
young man was an enemy agent. 

The second incident was as follows: one evening about six 
olclock, two carefully selected officers of the Intelligence Branch 
were ordered to report to the officer in charge of the Branche 
They ara given a list of certain offices occupied in the city of 
Washington by the Military. They were instructed to visit 
these offices between eight o! clock in the evening and four o'clock 
the following morning and obtain any confidential papers or other 
confidential information which would be of value to an enemy agent. 
They were to don civilian clothes and in visiting the offices 
were to conduct themselves as an Bante agent might. The confi- 
dential documents which they were able to obtain were to be marked 
very carefully showing the office from which obtained and the | 


time at which they were taken. These two officers were directed 
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ito es to tie officer in charge of the Military Intelligence 

‘Branch the following morning in the Branch office with the articles 
which they had obtained and the time at which they were taken. These 
two officers were of course enjoined upon to maintain complete secrecye 
The following morning the two officers reported with the selection 

of confidential documents and communications which they had obtained 
under the instructions which have been outlined above. The documents were 
obtained from unlocked desks and Fon tables in the various offices 

and some of them from safes the combinations of which had been found 
en cards in unlocked drawers of desks in these offices. Upon the 
arrival of the usual time of offices to open the following morning 

the officer in charge of the Military Intelligence Branch began calling 
up the officer in charge of the office which had been visited and 
asked them if they had certain documents in their possession. Upon 
teing informed that they had they were asked to see if they had them. 
A search of course revealed that the document in question was missing. 
¥hereupon they were told where the documents were, that they would be 


returned and why and how they had been obtained and under what cir- 


cunstancese 

When these two incidents became known to the heads of departments 
it aided greatly in convincing the Army authorities that guards over 
offices had now become a necessity. 

The Civil Service was pouring into Washington literally thousands 
+f clerks and stenostanliors from the various Civil Service offices 


“Aroughout the country. Upon arrival all these clerks were assigned 


to various offices in the government as requests for service were 


pades Nothing whatever was known concerning these clerks except the 
fact that they had been appointed by the Civil Service. Even the 
heads of the offices had no way of knowing whether or not they were 
being served by the same individual two days in succession - the only 
thing they knew was that they = been given instructions to report 
to a certain office and that het had done, It was therefore necessary 
to provide for these clerks at least some sort of identification 
card so that only those persons authorized to be in a certain office 
building would be admitted and after much argument and no little 
pressure from above an identification card with photograph was pro- 
vided for the employees, The question, however, as to loyalty was 
never taken up although certain measures were approved which made it 
possible to observe those who because of their associations or 
activities became subject to investigation. 

From the beginning of its activities the Military Intelligence 
Sranch cooperated with all of the various investigatory agencies of 
the government particularly with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which had been established no so many years CaaS It also 
worked very closely with the secret service section of the Department 
ef State although the Department of State had always denied that it 
possessed any such section. The only investigating organization of 
the government which did not cooperate was the United States Secret 


Service which was specifically forbidden to take part in any such 
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ectivity much to the chagrin of the then head of the services» 
As everyone in the Army will remember, the "Army List and 

Directory" was a monthly publication which gave the name, rank and 
adress of every officer in the Army together with considerable in- 
formation concerning the location and duties of various organizations 
of the Army. Very early in its work the Military Intelligence Branch 
discovered that certain suspected persons were using the "Army List and 
Directory" for the purpose of sending information overseas to the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Military Intelligence Branch felt that the publi- 
cation of the "Army List and Directory" should be suspended for the 
duration of the war. That met with very determined opposition on the 
part of the Adjutant General but it was finally suspended. It also 
developed that menus for Thanksgiving dinner and Christmas and New 
Years were being prepared for the various organizations and training 
camps throughout the United States; in many instances these menus 

gave complete roster of the company together in some cases with photo- 
sraphs of the officers and non-commissioned officers of the camp. The 
Military Intelligence Branch suspected that enemy agents were collect- 
ing these menus and that they were being shipped overseas in several 
different ways. When it was recommended that the publication and 
distribution of these menus be stopped it was discovered that the 
prepartion of them had been taken in hand by various large corpor- 
stions and considerable amounts of money were involved, Naturally 


swch pressure against the recommendation that they be abolished arose 


at once, The matter was finally compromised, allowing the preparation 


3f the menus but making sure that they were held before distribution 
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until the units about which they pertained were safely in Europe. 

In the early summer of 1917 the Government authorities in Co- 
penhagen picked up a very large shipment of objects intended for trans- 
mittal to the United States for use by saboteurs. These objects con- 
sisted of imitations of lumps of coal, dispatch cases, field glass 
cases, fountain pens, and other such objects all loaded with TNT 
and provided with fuses. There were also large quantities of carbon- 
undum in the shape of crayons which were intended for use in putting 
automobile and airplane engines out of commission as well as for use 
in the axles of railroad cars. Samples of these objects with the 
TNT still in them but with the fuses removed were sent by the Danish 
authorities to the United States and were transmitted to the office 
of the Military Intelligence Branch, For several days enough TNT 
was on the floor under the table of the officer in charge to blow 
that part of Washington into bits had there been a means of explod- 
ing it. 

It will be remembered that a very large number of cargo ships 
sailing from eastern ports of the United States for . France were 
burned at sea because of the ignition of the cargo. Investigation 
soon developed the fact that these fires were caused by incendary 
bombs placed in the cargo by enemy agents working on the docks where 
the ships were loaded. Intensive effort to discover the top enemy 


agent handling this matter was inaugurated and the man who made the 


incendiary bombs became frightened and escaped to Cuba. He had been 
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jn Guba only a short time until his suspicious actions excited the 
interest of the intelligence service of the Cuban Army and he was 
arrested. The Department of Justice through the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation took the matter up and this man was deported from 
Cuba and was held as a prisoner by the Department of Justice. He 
was placed in a small laboratory near Washington and required to 
produce the same sort’of incendiary hombs that he had made for use 
on board the ships. In one of his experiments an explosion injured a 
him rather severely but he eventually recovered. The man was never 
tried, for ‘what reason is not known, and in the latter part of 1917 
or early in 1918 he contracted pneumonia and died. 

In the early summer of 1917 the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
informed the Military Intelligence Branch that an individual had been 
detained by the customs authorities in the port of New York who aaa 
believed to have in his possession certain secret ink and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation wanted to know if the Military Intelligence 
Branch desired to have him brought to Washington for an interview. In 
compliance with a request from ‘the Branch, the individual was brought 
to Washington and interviewed by an officer of the Military Intelligence 
Branch, He proved to be a young man, the son of a woman still in 
Europe, who had been caught in Germany by the declaration of war. He 
had gone to the German authorities and asked to be allowed to leave 
Germany but for a long time was refused such permission. Finally he 
was told that if he would do certain things after he arrived in the 
United States that this permission would be given him and he finally 


agreed to carry out the instructions. What he was expected to do wąs 
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this, he was i be furnished with certain articles of wearing apparel 
which were impregnated with a secret ink and he was given instructions 
as to how to obtain the ink from these articles, After obtaining the 
ink he was to make reports of certain matters which the German Govern- 
ment desired to know and using this ink for the reports he was to take 
them to Cuba where they were to bé transmitted to Germany. 


He took ship from Germany to Copenhagen whence he proposed to pro- 


ceed to the United States. While on the ship between Germany and Denmark he 


realized that he was being watched by a German agent. This so alarmed 
him that ites he arrived in Copenhagen he went to the American embassy 
and acknowledged that he had in his possession paies of wearing 
apparel impregnated with secret ink which he had agreed to use in 
making reports to the German government after he reached the United 
States. He gave to the Embassy representative one of the impregnated 
handkerchiefs which he had been furnished, It was because of this 
that his identity was known when he reached the port of New York where 
he was picked up by the customs authorities and turned over to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He still had in his EE some 
impregnated shoe strings and a handkerchief or two. These articles 
he willingly surrendered to the officers of the Military Intelligence 
Pranch who interviewed him and an attempt was de by the Branch to 


obtain the secret ink using the method described by the young man who 


had carried the articles. 


lo 


‘ 
At this time no individual in the Military Intelligence Branch 
nad any expert knowledge concerning secret ink and while an attempt 
y2s made to develop the ink by soaking the articles in distilled 
water no results whatever verg obtained. A short time before this 
occurence the Harvard Chemical Laboratory had offered its services 
te the government for any use to which the government might wish 
to put it. It was therefore decided to send a sample of the fluid 
cbtained from the impregnated handkerchief to the chemical laboratory 
for analysis, Within a few days a report was received from the labor- 
story to the effect that there was nothing in the fluid sent for 
analysis but Sere Ho0 and a few grains of starch, In the summer of 
1917 when the writer was in the Secret Ink Laboratory of the British 
Wesritary Intelligence service the officer in charge asked him to sign 
his name in a book using a perfectly clear fluid for the purpose. 
¿fter having signed his name the officer in charge brushed a reagent 
across the Signature which then came out as black as the ordinary 
commercial ink. It was then explained that this was the best secret 
ink that the German government had used and that it had been sent 
to the British Intelligence from the United States by the Military 
intelligence Branch of the Amy for the purpose of investigation and 
experiment, The British officer in charge then said, "The young 
officer who sent this sample to us is here in the Laboratory now". 


And called to a young man in the uniform of the United States Army 
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woo was in another part of the room to come over. It developed 
that this was one of two young men of the Harvard Chemical Labor- 


atary who had attempted to analyze the fluid sent them for analysis 


and who had reported pure water and starch grains were contained in 


ite His face was very red when he had to acknowledge that the 


nethods used by the Harvard Chemical Laboratory in analysis were inadequate 
and that the only reason they did not discover the chemical of which 
the secret ink was composed was that the method used was not precise enough 
to discover the very minute quantity which the fluid contained, This 
ink figured very prominently in the very noted case of a German agent 
confined in the Tower of london for a considerable period before his 
execution. 

We had scarcely entered the war before dozens of organizations 
sprang up in various parts of the United States which were to be de- 
voted to the running down of spiese Of course, this sort of thing 


was an extremely dangerous development and it was evident that these 


„organizations must be stopped in their activities at once. However 


it was realized that if one of these avedtin ations could be developed 
into a national group that could be trusted to obey orders and do 
rothing except what they were told to do that they might be of great 
galue to the government. With this possibility in view a very care- 
ful investigation was made of a number of these organizations and one 


of them with headquarters in Chicago was selected for a more thorough 
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examination. The man in charge Was brought to Washington for an 
interview and after careful investigation it was explained to him 
wat it was expected that an organization of this character could 
accomplish. He agreed that his group could be so organized as to meet 
she requirements. He was therefore authorized to go ahead with his 
EREN and make it into a national one on an entirely voluntary 
tasis and that every individual in it was to understand that they 
vere to do absolutely nothing except what they were requested to do 
by the Military Intelligence Branch in Washington. This was the 
reason for the organization of what is known as the American Pro- 
tective League which at one time contained some 65,000 members 

| scattered all over the United States and so placed that any impor- 
tant community of any size had a section of the organization. In 
the beginning, there was a little trouble in getting some of the 
-exbers to understand exactly what orders meant and some of the smaller 
sroups did make more or less trouble in questioning the loyalty of 
rersons in their communities, However, that was dealt with with 
2 pretty strong hana and within a short time such activities ceased. 

Early in 1918 the State Department began calling on the Military 

Intelligence Branch for the information ndai persons applying 
for passports to visit European countries in order of course to 
prevent individuals of suspicious loyalty from reaching Europe. To 
tLandle this problem hie American Protective League was utilized and a 


zoup consisting of the head of the League and some five or six 


E 42 his assistants was brought to Washington and commissioned. They 
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were assigned to duty in the Military Intelligence Branch and thru 
this group questions concerning individuals applying for passports 
could be made very rapidly and that information when obtained was 
forwarded to the State Department, 3 

Early in 1918 it became apparent to the Military Intelligence 
Division of the American Expeditionary Force that the information 
concerning the topographical and other information on Germany and 
other countries of the Central Powers was far from adequate. To 
renedy this condition the Military Intelligence Branch in Washington 
w2s requested to collect and forward to the Military Intelligence 
Sect oii of General Pershing's Army in Europe such information as 
could be gathered in the United States which would be of Military 
value when the time came for the invasion of the territory of 
Germany and the other Central Powers, Again the services of the 
‘American Protective League were called in and books, magazines 
and published reports were gathered all over the United States 
by this organization from citizens in the communities in which 
‘the organization existed. These were shipped to Washington, and 
by the Military Intelligence Branch forwarded to the Military 
Intelligence Division of the American Rpeditionary Force. Literally 
tons of the material was gathered and shipped. ‘The books, magazines 
and other articles were donated by the individuals who owned them. 

At the beginning of the first World War the manufacturing of 


"nitions and other war material was being conducted almost exclusively 


i 
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in government plants, however, it immediately became evident that 
¿nis work would have to be taken up by civilian manufacturers and 
the government rapidly alloted the manufacturing of certain war 
naterials to various individual institutions. While the government 


plants were under strict guard, no provision had been made for the 
guarding of the civilian plants when they took over the manufacture 
of government supplies. It was therefore necessary not only to see 
that guards were provided but also that means be taken to uncover 
any suspected disloyal persons in these plants ako might engage in 
sabotage, In order to accomplish this purpose a civilian was se- 
lected who was believed capable of handling the matter and he was 
told to select whatever group of individuals he believed necessary 
to visit these various civilian plants janiai war materials 
and set up from among the proven loyal employees, undercover oper- 
ators who would carefully observe the employees of the plant and be 
in a position to discover any attempts at sabotage, The man who was 


chosen selected twelve other men and that group proceeded to complete 
the organization of what came to be known as the Plant Protection 
System. 

The chief of this Plant Protection System declined a commission 
in the Army because he said he believed he could work better as a 
civilian than he could as an officer in the Army and so none of the 
twelve men under him were commissioned. This group of men did a 


very excellent job of work and their services had never adequately 


Slo 


been acknowledged. 
The Tables of Organization prepared for the National Army, of 


which mention was made above, provided the personnel for the col- 

lection of combat information. Through this personnel also was dis- 
tributed to the military authorities involved such military infor- 

mation as it was desired to have distributed by the military intell- 

igence services. ‘Instructions concerning the collection of combat 
information were issued by the Military Intelligence Branch and that which 
was necessary to distribute to military commanders and units was so 
distributed by the Branch. However, the organization provided by the 
Tables of Organization did not cover the personnel required for the 
handling of subversive individuals within the ranks of the National 

Armye To provide for this service it was directed that the intelligence 
officer in regiments and similar units select enlisted men in the 
proportion of about one to every fifty enlisted men in their organization. 
These men were to be selected with extreme care and were then to be 
instructed by the intelligence officer in accordance with instructions 
issued by the Military Intelligence Branch, All information concerning 
individuals in the Army suspected of disloyal or other connections 

with the enemy forces was forwarded promptly to the Military Intelligence 
Branch, Close association of the Military Intelligence Branch with the 


British and French intelligence services mad it possible the exchange 


of information concerning all suspects between three services. 
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This information was carefully carded and constituted what was 
known as the Suspect Liste Lists of suspects in printed pamphlets 
were frequently received from the Military Intelligence services of 
toth Great Britain and France and the Suspect List before the end 
of the war consisted of many hundred thousands of cards. 

It was very soon found necessary to set up organizations in all 
of the principal ports of the United States groups known as Port Con- 
trol Organizations. The personnel of these organizations consisted 
of officers engaged in intelligence work but also of officials and 
personnel of both the Immigration and Customs Bureaus. It was the 
duty of these Port Control Organizations to keep a close watch on the 
individuals passing in and out of the United States not only as 
passengers but also those in the crew of the various vessels. Re- 
ports of their findings and information gathered was, of course, 
forwarded dixsetly to the Military Intelligence Branch. 

As the necessity for investigations all over the United States 
became more and more pressing, it became evident that the work would 
be accelerated if we would set up branches of the Military Intelligence 
service at various strategic points in the country and authority to 
do so was requested and obtained, Groups consisting of commissioned 
officers and civilian clerks were set up in New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, New Orleans, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, The size of the group depended upon the work to be 


done in that particular area. 
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As the necessity for undercover investigations of individuals 
and organizations grew, particularly in the Washington, De C, area, 
it became evident an organization composed of men who were experts 
in this sort of work should be set up. To meet this need a number 
of men whose work in civil life was along these lines, the majority 
of them selected from the Metropolitan Police Department of New York 
City, were brought to Washington and quartered in a private dwelling 
house in Southeast Washington. These men wore civilian clothes and every 
precaution to see that their presence in Washington was unknown was 
taken. They were commanded by a captain also selected from the New 
York Police Department. The only members of the Military Intelligence 
Branch who even knew of their existence were the officer in charge of 
the Branch, the executive officer and the officer who handled the 
finances of the Branch, This was probably the beginning of the or- 
ganization later known as the Counter Intelligence Corps. 

In the fall of 1917 it became evident that agents of the Central 
Powers were circulating among the Negro people of the United States, | 
The method of agitation used was by word of mouth and it was evident 
that measures to counteract the influence of such propaganda must be 
taken if we were to avoid serious trouble with the Negro population. 
For this purpose two extremely capable and reliable Negro men were 
selected after most careful investigation. These men were instructed 


to circulate among the various communities where unrest was being 
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reported among the Negro population, They were to remain long 
enough in each community to determine for themselves what the real 
trouble was and then by conversations and formal talks in Negro 
churches and other meeting places to persuade the Negroes in the 
community that the actions being suggested to them by persons who 
had previously circulated among them would lead to very serious con- 
sequences if not abandoned. In order to cover as large an area as 
possible these two men did not travel together but during the contin- 
uance of the war they covered practically the entire United States 
although their principal work lay among the Northern States. Neither 
of these men have ever had any public acknowledgment of the very fine 
constructive work which they accomplished. 

On February 7, 1918 instructions were issued changing the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Branch from the War College Division to the Execu- 


tive Division of the General Staff and in March of 1918 the Military 


Intelligence Branch was moved bodily, personnel and material, to the 


Monroe Courts on the corner of 15th and M Streets, Washington. This 
was a seven-story apartment house and was entirely occupied by the 


Military Intelligence Branch with the exception of a few rooms in the 


basement which were occupied by a section of the Quartermaster Corpse 


In the late spring of 1918 the Quartermaster General asked that 
a switable man be recommended to him who could set up an organization 


for the investigation of suspected dishonest activities connected with 
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the work of the Quartermaster Corps. This was done and a man who was 
telieved to be fully competent to handle such work was brought to Wash- 
ington and reported to the Quartermaster General. After the writer 
had been sent overseas, it developed that this man was unable to carry 
out his assignment and the Quartermaster General requested that the 
Military Intelligence Branch set up an organization of its own which 
would handle such work which was done, This will explain why such 

an organization was set up in the Military Intelligence Branch, It 
was not the proper work for the Intelligence Branch but was done as a 
matter of emergency. 

After the troops of the American Expeditionary Force took their 
places in the battle lines two large scale maps were prepared on which 
all battle lines were placed. One was in the White House and the other 
at the Capital and an officer detailed for the purpose made all the 
changes as rapidly as they were reported to the Military Intelligence 


Branch in order to keep the President and the members of Congress posted 
on the location and movements of the battle lines of the Allies and 
the Central Powers. | 

During this period on each Wednesday evening a meeting, usually 
composed of all of the commissioned officers. on duty in the Military 
Intelligence Branch was called for the purpose of discussing any particu- 
lar problems which needed general discussion and in order to hear 


visiting officers from the Buropean theatre of war who were in a position 
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to give talks on the intelligence jai being accomplished by the Allied 
forces in Europe. At these meetings it was Stressed that no officer 
connected with the intelligence service should ever either in public 
print or in a public speech reveal any of the activities of the intel- 
ligence service for the reason that such knowledge belonged. to the 
government and not to the individual, In only one instance so far : 
as the writer knows was that promise violated in spite of the fact 4 \ 
that undoubtedly much pressure must have been brought on many of the 
officers for articles giving their experiences in the intelligence 
service. 

As has been indicated in the first part of this memorandum con- 
stent effort was made to have the Military Intelligence service re- 
EEE as the Second or Military Intelligence division of the 
General Staff where it belongs. However, it was not until August 
26, 1918 that this was accomplished and the Military Intelligence 
Branch became the Second (Military Intelligence) Division of the 
General Staff and thus was restored to its proper place after a lapse 
of about 10 years. 

During the entire war, organizations composed of Irish men in the 
United States engaged in operations which they hoped would harm Great 
Britain, Many of these activities, while of course operating against 
Great Britain also harmed the United States and the other Allied 


powers as well. One typical case of the kind of activities by Irish 


organizations in the United States was the attempt to destroy a copper 
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mine in the western part of the country on which the Allies were de- 
pending for a large quantity of that most important war material. The 
plot to destroy this mine was discovered thru the development of a 
secret ink letter which was intercepted by the Post Office censorship 
and turned over to Military Intelligence. The leader of the plot was 
the head of one of the Irish PE ETARA in this country and was 
caught in Buffalo just as he Was boarding a train. There were many 
other incidents of attempts to interfere with Allied operations 

in the United States which the leaders of the various Irish organi- 
zations hoped would make trouble for Great Britain. The attempted 
Irish Rebellion led by Sir Roger Casement with German help provided 
by submarine is, of course, well know, . 

The Code and Cipher Section, in addition to its work in decipher- 
ing, in the latter part of the war provided the codes with which 
government communication between Washington and Genera Pershing! S 
headquarters were carried on, These codes were changed very fre- 
quently and at irregular intervals. This rather unusual procedure 
became necessary because it developed that the diplomatic and War 
Department codes had become known to the Central Powers. In this 
connection an incident which is of considerable interest and which 
So far as the writer knows has never had any mention publicly was 


as follows: When German submarines were discovered operating in the 


inmediate vicinity of our Eastern coast the question arose as to why 


they did not cut our trans-Atlantic cables. It was surmised that they 


might be utilizing the cables in some way for obtaining information 
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which they could not otherwise obtain, Just how this information 
was obtained was a question, The matter was discussed with an 
officer then in the Signal Corps of the Army who was previously 

one of the chief engineers of one of the cable lines and it was 
suggested that it was possible that German submarines might be able 
ty induction to take off asesi passing over the cable, To test 
this theory, the Signal Officer in question rigged up. an Sparat 
to see whether or not by contacting a submarine cable under water 
he would be able to obtain messages off of it by induction. He 
actually made contact with one of the trans-Atlantic cables a short 
distance off shore and was able to take off messages passing over 
the cable. Whether or not this was the real reason for the failure 
of the Central Powers to cut our trans-Atlantic cable it certainly 
would have explained what was otherwise an enigma. 

In the fall of 1917 it became evident that attempts were being 
made by a wireless station south of our Mexican border to communicate 
with Europe. At that time there was only one wireless station in 
the world capable of sending messages across the Atlantic and that was 
at Nmen, Germany, However, our wireless listeners began catching 
very strong and high frequency messages. coming from some point in 
Mexico. Investigation revealed that the Germans were erecting a 
very strong wireless station in Chapultepec. However, it soon de- 


veloped that this station was not strong enough to reach Germany 


and reports soon reached us that the Germans were beginning a much 
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stronger station some place on the northern coast of South America. 
In addition to the messages coming from the station at Chapultepec 
there were other wireless messages emanating from various parts of 
the Republic of Mexico all of which were being sent in code but which 
were not very strong. In order to keep touch with this development 
three Army wagons were equipped as listening-~in stations and operated 
along our southern border all during the latter part of the war. 

_ ‘That the Mexican government, presumedly friendly to the United 
States, should have permitted this activity by German agents within 
her territory might seem strange. However if we remember the Zimmer- 
man case of 1916 this action by the Mexican government does not seem 
so strange. It will be recalled that Zimmerman, the secretary of 
state of Germany, proposed to President Carranza of Mexico that he 
throw in his lot with the Central Powers and declare war against the 
United States, Pres. Carranza did not inform the United States of | 
the receipt of this message until after it had been picked up by the 
British Intelligence and by our Immigration office at Nogales where 
two men and a woman were arrested trying to enter the United States. 
They had sown into the garmets which they were wearing the same 
coded message. It appeared later that Pres. Carranza knew of this 
attempt to get this message into the United States and did not stop 
it. We can thus understand why the United States watched any activ- 
ities of Mexico during this period with great suspicion. 


Perhaps the most spectacular piece of work which the Code and 


Cipher Section accomplished although it was by no means the most important, 
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was the decoding of a message found on the person of a German agent 
attempting to cross from Mexico into the United States on a Russian 
passport. This was a man by the name of Luther Witke, Jr. with an alias 
of Pablo Waberski, The message which this man carried in code was 
addressed to all German agencies in Mexico directing them to furnish 
the bearer with amounts up to one thousand pesos in gold and to give 
him such assistance as he might require. Also to send such messages 
end cables as he might request. The message was Ligngh by the Ger- 
man Counsel General. Witke was detained at the border and placed 

in jail and the coded message found on his person sent to the Military 
Intelligence Branch where it was submitted to the Code and Cipher 
Section and decoded during a single night. This led to the trial 

and conviction of Witke who was sentenced to death although his 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment by President Wilson. At 
the end of the war he was released. 

In 1918 Colonel Nolan, the G-2 of the AF, wrote the Chief of the 
Military Intelligence Branch asking him to select a group of men who 
spoke French, were entirely trustworthy and had some investigational 
experience for duty abroad. The Chief of the branch called together 
the heads of three of the largest and most important detective 
agencies in the United States and äsked them for the names of men 
who would fulfill the qualifications, The results of this meeting 


were not promising, in fact Mr. Pinkerton said when he told the re- 
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quirements, "there ain't ng such animal", He finally did send 
officers to various cities which he believed to have a considerable 
population of French-speaking individuals, and finally got together 
the necessary number, Sometime later it was learned that very 

few of them were acceptable for the principal reason that they were 
either Belgians or in some way connected with Belgium and at the 
time no Belgians were considered trustworthy unless they had been 
examined. This was, of course, the beginning of the organization 
later known as CIC. 

As stated at the beginning of this memorandum this is not an 
attempted history of all of the activities of the Military Intelli- 
gence Branch of the General Staff which accounts for the fact that 
very few incidents of what we in those days called "positive intelli- 
gence " have been given, This was not because the Branch did not carry 
on many activities connected with collection, processing and dis- 
tribution of military intelligence but because such activities 
were purely routine and would be of no particular interest in a 
memorandum such as this, | 
The writer was ordered yorasi in June of 1918 and upon 

arrival was assigned to the G-2 Division of General Pershing! s 
Staff. Incidents connected with this service will be taken up 


in an additional memorandume 


cathe 


‘ As I had to rely purely on memory in writing the first 


nemorandum, it was to be expected that many incidents which should 
zayo been included were omitted and I think it would be advisable 
to simply name a few of these although I will not try to go into de- 
tail. In the first place the incidents occured during the period 
when there was no Military Intelligence organization and therefore, 
as far as I know, they are not officially recorded in any intelligence 
files. | | 

The details of one of these incidents was given to me by 
tse German Assistant Military Attache to the United States who was 
sent from Washington to Los Angeles for the purpose of handling the 
undertaking. At the time he gave me this story, many years after the 
war was over, he had become an American Citizen and his son had become 
a reserve lieutenant in the United States Army. Before we entered 
the First World War, Germany had determined that it would be possible 
25 stage an uprising in india and had made extensive plans to that end. 
It was necessary however that arms and ammunition be supplied and for 
sis purpose a considerable quantity of rifles and ammunition were 
therefore purchased and stored in Los Angeles, California. A small 
zzaooner was obtained which was to carry these arms and their accom- 
;aning ammunition to a point near an island near the Mexican coast 
vasre a steam ship known as the "Maverick" was to meet the schooner 


and take over her cargo. However, when the schooner arrived off the 


. 4gland the Maverick was not there and as there was no water supply 


7a this island and the schooner was about out of drinking water she 
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was sailed to the nearest Mexican port. By this time our 

State Department had discovered what was going on and the schooner 
with her load of rifles and ammunition was held at the request of 
our government by the Mexican government. When the Maverick 
arrived off the island rendevous and after sailing around the island 
ard being unable to find a trace of, or a message from, the schooner 
she sailed for Manila. There it was attempted to purchase a number 
of revolvers without success and finally the Maverick departed for 
her ultimate destination which was Karachi, India and that was the 
end of that incident. 

As was suspected at the time, the German Government had 
made plans for an uprising in the United States if it could be en- 
gineered, This, of course, was to he handled through the German 
agents and organizations in the United States. No action concerning 
this matter was undertaken until after the war had been declared 
against Germany and then a search was made in New York City in an 
attempt to locate a cache of arms which rumor had it the Germans 
had concealed there. When the subbasement of the building in which 
the "German Club" was located was searched, it was found that a con- 
siderable number of packing cases had been stored in the basement 
tut had been removed and there was certain evidence that these pack- 
ing cases had contained the arms. Whatever became of these rifles 


is not known although it is rumored that they were shipped into the 


Middle West and there concealed. 


There was another incident connected with arms of a little 
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different ‘character which Military Intelligence endeavored to solve 
after its organization had been effected. Before the Bolshevik re- 
volution in 1917, the Russian Czarist Government had purchased a 
considerable number of rifles and bayonets which her agents attempted 
to ship to Russia. This was perfectly well known, but the place of 
storage of the arms was not known to Military Intelligence nor was 

it ever possible to discover what became of these rifles and bayonetse 
That they. were not shipped out of the port of New York seems probable 
although it is possible that an agent of the Soviet Government did 
manage to get them out of the city and to ship them under cover from 
some other port. 

Recently, a newspaper account of the death of Franz von Rintelen 
reminds me that in describing the placing of incendiary bombs on 
ships carrying munitions from the United States to France in the 
first memorandum, I failed to mention that von Rintelen was the Ger- 
man agent in the United States who was responsible for this activity. 

As all intelligence agencies now know, the headquarters 
in the United States for German intelligence and secret service work 
in the First World War was the German Embassy in Washington, This 
method was also used by the other Central powers both in this country 
and in Great Britain, During the period between World War I and 
II the same system was again used by both Germany and Italy and was 
continued up to the time of the Second World War. This same 


systen is now being used by Soviet Russia in this country and in 


all countries outside of the Iron Curtaine 


Some little time before the German Ambassador and his en- 
“wurage were sent out of the United States at the beginning of the 
First World War, an American who was an employee of the German m- 
Sassy in Washington and who happened to know that the writer had been 
exgaged in intelligence work brought to me certain cards which he had 
abstracted from the files in the Embassy, These cards contained a 
trief history af various officers of the regular Army of the United 
States including a fairly full personal and military history of the 
officer, a brief history of fis yilits ganar family if he were married 
and ending with a statement as to whether or not the reporting agent 
believed he could be bribed. These cards had, of course, to be re- 
turned in order to protect the employee who brought them to me and we 
were never able to see more than a dozen or so altogether although 
the man who brought them to me stated that there were many more and 
{ncluded at least all the officers of the grades of Captain and above 
who were in the regular Army of the United States at that time. 
I also failed to mention the obtaining of the brief case of 
Mr, Albert one of the high ranking officials of the German Embassy 
vaich was obtained a short time before the German Ambassador and his 
entourage were ousted from the United States. This brief case con- 
tained an astonishing amount of information concerning the activities 
of the intelligence and secret service work then being carried on 
through the German Embassy. In this incident a Mr. Voska, later a 
captain in the Military Intelligence, was responsible, 
I should also have mentioned the many visits paid to the 


intelligence offices by Ignaz Paderewski the noted pianist who later 
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became the firsr premier of Poland. Paderewski was most anxious 
that the United States should incorporate his Polish Legion as a 
unit of its armed forces for the war. 
When I was ordered overseas in June of 1918 I was relieved 

by It. Col. Marlborough Churchill. Churchill had been a member of 
the Military Intelligence of the American mepelitionery Forces in 
France for a short time and had been ordered back to the United 
States for the purpose of training some of the officers of the 

National Army then being formed. He had had little experience in 
| intelligence but was favorably known to the Chief of Staff, General 
Peyton C. March, who selected him as the best officer known to him 

to take over the intelligence work. That the Chief of Staff made a 
tay excellent selection is amply proven by the work that Lt. Col. 
Churchill aa as the head of the Mili tary Intelligence Branch of the 
Rxecutive Section of the General Staff as well as that performed fol- 
lowing the restoration of the Military Intelligence to its proper 
place in the General Staff organization and his promotion to Briga- 
dier General. 

=> Too Little has been said concerming the most excellent work 

done by Marlborough Churchill from the time he took over the head of 
the Military Intelligence Branch af the Executive Section of the ov 
eral Staff up to the time that an attack of sleeping sickness acquired 
from a clerk in his office caused his retirement. As an evidence of 
the fine character of this man and as showing that patriotism and 


devotion to what he believed to be his country's interests, a letter 
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written by him to General Nolan, the G-2 of the A.E.F., is hereto 
appended marked "Appendix A". In reading this letter it must not be 
forgotten that he was urging the return to Washington of the man 
who would supplant him as the head of the Military Intelligence. 

I do not believe that I have mentioned in the first memor- 
andum the name of the officer who was the Executive Secretary of the 
Military Intelligence Branch, This officer was Alexander B. Cox and 
to him should be credited iire than to any other one officer, in my 
opinion, the excellent work accomplished in the organizing of the 
Military Intelligence Branch of the War College Divisione He remained 
as Executive Secretary when the Military Intelligence Branch became a 
Division of the General Staff and continued his excellent work until 
he was sent overseas. Cox was not only a most able officer but had 
had considerable experience in intelligence work, He was with the 


writer on the first expedition into China for the purpose of preparing 


an up to date topographical map of the region. 


I left Washington, De C. for New York City on June 5, 1918 
arriving at New York on the morning of the sixth where I was met by 
Major Nicholas Biddle, the officer in charge of the New York intel- 
ligence group. During the next few days Maj, Biddle went over with 
ne the set up of his office-he also P E me to the Port of 
Mbarkation at the docks of the old North German Lloyd Steamship 
_ Company in Hoboken, New Jersey where arrangements had to be made by all | 


casual. officers going overseas. The intelligence officer at the Port 


of Enbarkation was Major Dunham. 

Major Biddle had been an official in the New York Metro- 
politan Police and was selected to head the New York Intelligence 
group on the recommendation of the Police Commissioner of New York 
City. A better choice could not have been made, Biddle did an 
excellent job and should be credited with a very large part of the 
work which was accomplished by the New York office during the ware 
He selected the officers who composed his group and his fine judge- 
ment of men was evidenced By the character of the men he selected. 
Biddle's office was excellently organized and ran with smoothness 
and efficiency. 

While completing my arrangements for transportation at the 
Port of Embarkation at Hoboken, I ran into Major Sherman Miles who 
had been one of the intelligence officers on duty in the Military 
Intelligence Branch in Washington almost from its organization. 
Miles was one of a number of General Staff officers ordered at this 
time for duty overseas. He told me that all of the others with the 
exception of myself and Col, Hamilton S. Hawkins had been assigned 
to English ships and would therefore land first in England. 

I boarded the transport to which I was assigned on the 
morning of June 9 and met Col. Hawkins who was assigned to the same 
transport. We pulled ate into the stream about nine that evening 
and anchored in the lower bay. German submarines had been on our 


coast during the last week or two and one had been discovered in 


the eastern entrances to New York bay during that day. We were there- 
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fore ordered to proceed directly to sea from the lower bay and 
sailed about midnight during a violent thunderstorm. The trans- 
port was.about 0 percent overloaded and for that and several 


other reasons the voyage was not a particularly comfortable or 


happy one Š 


The convoy consisted of four transports all, of course, 
commanded and manned by the Navy. There was no escort until we 
had reached a rendevous point two days out of Brest where we were 
joined by a mmber of destroyers. Upon approaching the harbor of 
Brest a blimp joined the escort group. The voyage was without 
incident. We reached Brest on the morning of June 19th and landed 
at five in the evening. | ; Serna” n a ae 

On the morning of June 22nd orders came through directing 
Col. Hawkins and me to proceed to Blois which was the post to which 
casual officers were sent to await assignment in the American Exped- 
itionary AN The direct rail route from Brest to Blois is thru 
Paris, but as at that time the Germans were beginning their attack 
on the Marne and Paris was evacuating many of its activities, the 
confusion on the rail line was so great that military personnel were 
being shipped around the city instead of paing sent through it. We 
reached Blois on the evening of June 23rd and were sent to the Hotel 
du Blois which was reserved for casual officers awaiting assignment. 

The next day I reported to Casual Officers Headquarters 
and registered and telephoned to Colonel Dennis E. Nolan who was the 


G-2 of the American Expeditionary Forces at the headquarters in 


Chaumont. I did this after discovering that casual officers were 
sometimes held in Blois from two weeks to a month before being 
assigned. Colonel Nolan told me over the telephone that he knew 
that I had been ordered to France but did not know that I had 
arrived and that I was to come down to headquarters and that he 
would see that orders to that effect were issued at once. Nolan 
said I was to continue in intelligence work and asked tnat I go 
over the intelligence work at the posts and camps which were under 
the charge of Lt, Campanari whom I had met while registering at 
Casual Officers Headquarters. 

The first of these camps was in a little town called St. 
Aignan where a replacement division was located. This division at 
this time was commanded by General Alexander. From there we 
drove to Remorantin where there was a replacement depot and labor 
camp under Colonel Charles J. Symmonds and the aviation assemblying 
camp under Colonel Kendrick and then back to Blois, arriving there 
at 8 P.M. The next day I went with Lt. Campanari to Tours. At 
Tours was located the headquarters of the Service of Supply and 
here were some of the largest depots and shops which we had in 
France, Here also were the Chief Quartermaster, the Chief Surgeon, 
the Chief of Engineers, and the Chief of the Air Service and sev- 
eral other of the offices. These offices were located in an old 
French barracks consisting of three four-story brick buildings on 
three sides of a square. General Francis J. Kernan was in command. 


I here met for the first time Capt. Cabot Ward who was. 
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the intelligence officer is the Service of Supply and who also had an 
intelligence office in Paris. I was to see considerable of this officer 
latere After going over the intelligence office of Capt, Ward at Tours 
and visiting briefly some of the officers of the S.0.S., Lt. Campanari 
and I returned to Blois with the understanding that I would return to 
Tours and go more thoroughly over some of the intelligence problems as 
soon as my orders for Chaumont arrived. 

The next morning, June 26th, the orders for Chaumont arrived 
and I proceeded to Tours. After breakfast the following morning, June 
27th I met the officer in charge of the three large buildings composing 
the salvage plant and wen with him to visit the plant. It was at this 
plant that clothing was de-Lloused and if possible repaired for re-issues 
All material found on battle fields and along the highways except ordin- 
ance giater dai was taken to this salvage plant where it was cleaned and 
repaired or made into other articles. Campaign hats which could not be 
reblocked were made into slippers for the patients in the hospitals. 
Shoes that could not be repaired were made into patches or shoe laces. 
The work in this establishment was done almost exclusively by French wo- 
men, there being only a few soldiers employed there. 

After going over this plant, I caught the 8 P.M. train for 
Chaumont. This train was known as the "At-ta-boy". It received its 
name from General William W. Atterbury who was the officer in charge of 
all of the railways under the AEF in France, This particular train was 
entirely manned by American soldiers who were ex-railway men, even the 


pullman car porter being an ex-Red Cap. We reached Chaumont at 12:40 P.M, 
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the following day, June 28th, two hours late. 

Captain Ward, who had gone to Chaumont on routine business, 
met me at the station and took me to intelligence mess Number One 
where I met Major A. Moreno, Major N. W, Campanole, Major Wiley Howell, 
Captain Frank Moorman and Captain T. H, Hubbard, Colonel Nolan and 
Colonel Arthur Conger were at the front. The house in which the Mess 
was located was a rather small private house at 25 Boulevard Ganibetta. 
Nolan, Moreno, Moorman and Major Bruce Magruder lived as well as messed 
there and Howell, Conger, Major E. We McCabe, Major Re G, Alexander and 
Campanole and Hubbard messed there as did Major A. James, who was in 
charge of the accredited newspaper correspondants, when he was in towne 
Many interesting and important people were entertained at this Mess at 
either luncheon or dinner and many subjects important to the intelligence 
service were discussed, 

We had luncheon at the Mess and then went to the AEF head- 
quarters. These offices were located in a French barracks consisting 
of three four-story stone buildings built around three sides of a square 
on a high plateau overlooking a os The offices of the Commander- 
in-Chief and those of the General Staff were located in the center 
building, the adjutant General and his assistants in the building to 
the right and those of the Engineers, the Tank Corps and other in the 
one to the left. I reported to the kajatan General and then went 
to Colonel Nolan's office where I was told that General Pershing wanted 
to see me. I went to General Pershing's office at once and had nearly 


_ an hours conversation with him, He told me that he wanted me to 
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contime with intelligence work and that he has talked with Colonel 
Nolan concerning the matter. He said that after I had familiarized 
myself with the intelligence work of the AH’, particularly the front 
line work and the intelligence work of the Allies that he thought 

I should return to Washington and continue my old job as head of 

the Intelligence Branch of the Executive Division of the General Staff. 
I told him I had talked with Colonel Nolan over the telephone and 

in addition Colonel Nolan wanted me to look over the Military Attache's 
offices in the neutral countries. General Pershing agreed that this 
should be done. 

After this conversation with General Pershing I went to 
see the Chief-of-Staff who was General James W, McAndrew. He said 
the orders assigning me to duty in the G-2 section of the AEF were then 
RR issued. I then returned to G-2 headquarters where a desk was 
alloted me so that I could begin work the following morning. 

The next day, June 29th, I began the first part of my work 
which was to familiarize myself with the various offices of the G=2 
section. Office hours for all of the offices except the Intelligence 
section were from 9 AM. to 12:30 P.M. and from 2 P.M. to 7 P.M. 

The Intelligence section had these same hours but, in addition, 
went back to their offices after dinner and worked until 11 P.M. 
This, of course, was because of the character of the work which 
the Intelligence had to handle and which required that the reports 


of each day's operations and activities should be processed at the 
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end of each day. This included the issuing of the summary of the 
days operations of the AEF which was handled by Colonel Nolan per- 
sonally. 

The office buildings were lighted by electricity and heat- 
ed with coal burning stoves. All windows were provided with black 
cloth curtains which had to be pulled dow as soon as the lights 
were turned on. This was, of course, for the purpose of maing it 
nore difficult for the enemy bombing planes to locate the buildings. 
Strange to say, neither Chaumont nor the headquarters buildings were 
bombed during the entire war. Just why, it is difficult to say for 
the headquarters buildings were located on a high plateau along the 
river and on moonlight nights, must have stood out like a sore thumb. 
While we had many "alerts" no bombs were ever dropped in the Cahu- 
mont area during the entire war. 

The work accomplished by the G-2 Section of the AEF was 
very large in amount and most excellent in quality. When it is 
remembered that none of the personnel of the Section had ever had 
any previous training or experience in intelligence work the char- 
acter of its work is really remarkable. The Section had no ex- 
istence until General Pershing and his staff reached Europe. The 
story of its organization has been written by General Nolan and 
that description as well as details of its set up are on file and 
available, However, avery brief sketch of its organization at 
the time I joined it might be interesting. As was the case in all 


nilitary intelligence organizations at that period the Section was 
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a "Service" as well as a staff section. It was basically divided 
into three main sub-sections, designated A, B and C, The A sub- 
section handled what, in those days, we called positive intelli- 
gence -~ that is, the collection, processing and distribution of 
military information. ‘The B sub-section handled what we then 
called negative intelligence and now designate as sauntendntelae 
gence - that is , all the activities involved in preventing the 
enemy and its agents from obtaining military information concerning 
our forces and activities or of interfering with those activities 
by sabotage. The C sub-section was the map section which was charged 
with the collection, production and distribution of maps of the 
terrain occupied and over which it was planned to operate. Even- 
tually this sub-section was equipped with mobile map producing 
trucks. 

Colonel Dennis Nolan, a Major General later on, was the 
Assistant Chief-of~Staff, G-2 and in charge of the section. Colonel 
Arthur Conger was in charge of the A sub-section, Major A, Moreno 
in charge of B sub-section and Major R. G., Alexander in charge of 
C sub-section, 

In addition to its intelligence work, the G-2 section 
was also charged with looking after the newspaper correspondents 
iho were duly accredited to the AHF, ‘This meant seeing that they 
had quarters provided for them together with mess facilities and 
that they were taken to the places where operations were in pro- 


gress and that they were not allowed to wander at will through the 


F. The handling of this group was not an easy job and the lot of 
the officer who was in immediate charge of the group was not a happy 
CULTS 

One of the most important jobs of the A sub-section was the 
keeping up to date of the "Battle Map." This consisted of a large 
seale map covering the front lines and showing the location of the 
various divisions of both our own and the enemy's troops. This was 
an important job and Seisei the constant T TE of the group 
entrusted with its handling. To realize the importance of such a 
map, it must be remembered that this was mainly a war of trenches 
and position and it was most important for the commanders of Divisions 
and higher units to know what the location of the enemy divisions 
directly opposing them were. 

At this time the A and C sub-sections were both busy in pre- 
paring data and maps for a planned invasion of Germany which the Allied 
forces planned for the following spring. In this work they were utili- 
zing the information which had been sent over from the United States in 
such volume and which was mentioned in my first memorandume 

On July 2nd Noland returned from his trip to the front and we 
had a long talk, principally on just what I was to do and the order 
in which it should be taken up. Nolan knew that the Secretary of War 
expected that I would be sent back to my old job in Washington as 
soon as I had completed the work I was directed to do in Europe. He 
also knew that General Pershing concurred in this plan. At this and 


several subsequent talks the work which I was to accomplish and the 
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general order in which it was to be done were decided upon. 

It was decided that I should first go over the various sections 

of G-2 AHF in order to get an understanding of just how they 
worked. Having completed this task I was then to take up the 
examination of the offices of the Military Attaches in France, 
England, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark and Norway, Italy and 
Spain, In addition to checking on the office set-up I had another 
job with regards to the Military Attaches offices. Some of the 
Military Attaches had not been carrying out carefully the instruc- 
tions which had been issued by the Washington office sometime be- 
fore. These instructions required all Military Attaches in Europe 
to transmit at once to the G-2, AIF, all information which came 
into their hands in addition to transmitting it to the Washington 
office, Some of the Military Attaches did not seem to understand 
what this was for or why it was considered so necessary that this 
type of information should be sent immediately to the G-2 of the 
AE, 

The order in which these offices were to be visited 
would depend on circumstances. I was then to visit both the in- 
telligence sections of the British Expeditionary Forces and the 
French Field Forces and then go sii the British Intelligence set 
up in London and the French Dieuxium Bureau in Paris. While in 
Switzerland I was also to look into the manner in which the various 
vice-consuls were working in cooperation with the offices of our 


Military Attaches. Having finished all of this work I was then to 
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visit our front line troops and study the work of the various 
intelligence sections covering Amy, Corps, Brigade and Regiment. 
All of this, of course, was for the purpose of coordinating the 
work done by our various Military Attaches and intelligence units 
with that of the G-2 AEF and the Military Intelligence Branch in 
Washington as well as to gain whatever assistance might be 
possible from the intelligence services of the French and Britishe 
The knowledge gained from this work was not only for the benefit 
of the intelligence service of the AHF but also for that of our 
intelligence service in the United States. The information gained 
from all of these investigations I of course reported to both the 
G-2 section of the AEF and to the Military Intelligence Branch in - 
Washington. 

On the morning of July 6th, Major Callan 0' Laughlin 
came into the office and I took him over to luncheon so that he 
night have a chance to have a quiet talk with Colonel Nolan, 

There had been considerable disturbance among the accredited cor- 
respondents lately and I knew Nolan wanted to talk to O' Laughlin 
about it. O! Laughlin was a well known newspaper man who was known 
to have much influence with newspaper men. He subsequently became 
the editor and publisher of the Army and Navy Journal, Soon after 
this talk with Nolan he was detailed in the G-2 Section for special 
work» 

As it was necessary for me to obtain a passport for Swit- 


zerland and also since I was directed to go over the office of our 
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Military Attache in Paris, I left Chaumont the morning of July 10th 
taking Majors O'Laughlin and Campanole with me and proceeded by 
automobile to Paris. Arriving in Paris in the early afternoon, we 
went to the Ritz Hotel where by appointment I met Gurnee Munn one 
of the assistant Military Attaches in the Paris Embassy. It 

will be remembered that at this period the Germans were making a 
determined attack on the Marne and there was much fear on the part 
of many officers that Paris would be attacked and might fall. Be- 
cause of this situation the towns through which we passed on the 
way to Paris from Chaumont were full of French troops. 

After luncheon I went to the Enbassy with Munn and there 
met Major Barclay Warburton, the Military Attache, and his other 
assistants, Capt. McFadden, Lt. Mavrick, Lt. Hoffer and Lt, Sangere 
I also met Robert Bliss the councilor of the Embassy and Hugh Gibson 
one of the secretaries and had a long talk concerning intelligence 
matters in France in which the Rnbassy was particularly interestede 
The offices of the Military Attache were at the top floor of the 
building occupied by the Enbassy. 

‘The next day both O!Laughlin and myself went to the Provost 
Varshall's office as required and registered, This permitted us to 
draw our sugar and bread cards without which neither could be ob- 
tained at any restaurant or hotel, After regestering, I returned 
to the Military Attache's office and discussed matters connected 
with the work of the office, A letter which I wrote to Churchill 
dated Oct. 20, 1918 goes into the matter of the relationship of 
the Military Attache's office and G-2 Service of Sunny ad consid- 


erable detail and an extract from that letter follows: 
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"You ask rid “about the Paris situation and Cabot Ward and 
Warburton, and say, ‘have never had a clear idea of that! 

"Cabot Ward, as you know, is an Assistant Chief of Staff 
of the Service of Supply and is the G-2 man on the staff of the 
Commanding General of the 5.0.5. He has the same relation to G-2, 
G.H.Q. as the G-2 man of an Army does, In other words, while he is 
a staff officer of the S.0.S., he gets his instructions as to his 
particular work from-G=-2, G.H.Q. Of course, the only Intelligence 
work that 5.0.5. handles is counter-espionage within the area of the 
S.0.5. That means all of France occupied by our activities back of 


the Zone of the Armies, as well as the handling of American military 


interests in England which is Base No, 3 of the S.0.S. The head- 
quarters of the S.0.C. is in Tours but it was found that most of the 
: activities of the S.0.S., counter-espionage service centered in Paris 
and therefore Ward moved his main office there, leaving a representa- 
tive in Tours, Major Henretin, with whom he is in constant telephone 
touch. He also visits Tours reniei: 
Under the S.0.S., counter-espionage Service come the 

Part Control officers at the Ports of Debarkation. There are also 
Port Control officers at London, Liverpool and Cardiff, England and 
counter-espionage officers at the aviation camps in England and 
Ireland. There are also officers in certain other important towns 
and in camps and centers engaged in U.S. Army activities, This in- 
Cludes the large labor camps, the deviate assembling camp, the sal- 


vage plants, etc., which are controlled by the 5.0.5. In all of these 
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places Ward maintains a counter-espionage service. Where divisions 
are located in the 5.0.85. area, close liaison is maintained between 
the 5.0.5., counter-espionage service and the troop counter~espionage 
service, although the 5.0.5. does not exercise any authority over then, 
the troop counter-espionage service always remaining under G~2, G.H.Q. 
The closest liaison is maintained by the S,0.S., counter~espionage 
service with the Provost Marshall and with the French 2nd Bureau and 
Surete, also with local French civilian police agencies in the towns 
in the 5.0.S. area. Also with the Paris police and with the counter- 
espionage service of the Allies and with the office of our Military 
Attache. Before the S.0.S. was established and Ward established an 
office in Paris, the Military Attache handled a great deal of the 
activities now under Ward's office. When I first went to Paris I 
found that there was a great deal of confusion in the minds of both 
Ward and Warburton as to just what each covered, and that there was 
scarcely any touch between the two offices and not a little friction 
purely because of that confusion, It only took a short time to 
straighten that out and now they are in very close personal touch 
and things are working nicely. 
"One of the functions which was passed from the Military 
Attache to the S.0.5., counter-espionage service was the Passport 
Visa matter. It was perfectly evident that the 5.0.S., counter- 
espionage service was in much better position to handle this than the 
Military Attache and it was arranged that it should be so handled even 


before the Passport office was established in Paris by the State 
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Department 
"I think that will give you a rough idea of the functions 


of the S.0.S., counter-espionage service and the relation of Ward's 
office to that of Warburton. It is really only in connection with 
the Passport Control that any of the functions of the Military Attache 
have passed to the S.0.S. In connection with cable communications from 
S.0.S. to M.I.D. and vice cersa you will have received my memoranda 
on the subject in a recent letter. In addition to this, if you ever 
want to get any counter-espionage information from S.0.S., in a hurry, 
you can cable to Warburton and he will get it from Ward at once and 
send it to you. Or, if you want to communicate with G=2, and don't 
want it to go by the regular cable, you can use Warburton's office." 
After completing the talk with Major Warburton, the Military 
Attache, I went to see Capt. Stickney who was our representative on 
the French Postal Censorship. This visit was for the purpose of getting 
an understanding as to just what this office was doing as well as to 
make the personal acquaintance of the officer in charge, From there 
I went to make a courtesy call on Col. Gourgen in charge of the French 
Dieuxiume Bureau (Intelligence) and from there to the office of Col- 
onel Wallner the immediate assistant of Col. Gourgen and in charge of 
counter-espionage., I had met Colonel Walner several times before and 
in the opinion of both our n SES and that of the British he 
was considered the best and most efficient intelligence officer that 
the French had, The fact that he spoke such perfect English was, of 
course, always a help with dealing with either ourselves or the British. 


The following day I set about obtaining some civilian cloth- 
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jng for use in Switzerland, All American officers in France were, 

of course, required to wear uniform and I had not therefore brought 
with me from the United States any of my civilian clothing. But it 
was not considered advisable that I appear in uniform in Switzerland 
or in the other neutral countries to which it was proposed that I 

be sent. After attending to this matter I had another long talk with 
Mre Robert Bliss at the Enbassy. These talks with Mr. Bliss and those 
with Hugh Gibson were valuable in connection with intelligence work 
not only in France but in the adjoining neutral countries as well. 

On the following day, I made my regular application for a 
passport for Switzerland and for Spain. It was believed that it might 
be well if I contimed on into Spain after finishing in Switzerland as 
there were Several matters to be looked after in connection with the 
espionage agents of the Central Powers in Spain which Colonel Nolan 
wanted checked up on. I returned to the Military Attache's office 
after making my application for the passport and found a long 
cablegram from Leland Harrison in Washington, Leland Harrison was the 
official in charge of the Secret Service of the State Department 
and I had worked very closely with him all during the time I was in 
charge of the Military Intelligence Branch in Washington, The State 
Department always denied that it had a Secret Service but it had one 
nevertheless. This cablegram from AEA dealt with a matter which 
I will take up in describing the work which I had to do in Berne, 

At luncheon at the Ritz that day General Harry Rogers of the 


Quartermaster Department introduced me to a woman who figured quite 
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prominently in certain underhand proceedings which concerned Gen- 
eral Pershing and which I will mention later in this memorandum. 

At dinner that night I ran into General James Harbord 
who had recently come out of the fighting at Belleau Woods where l 
he had commanded a Marine Brigade. Harbord and I had been 
classmates in infantry and cavalry school in 1893-95 and he had 
come over to Europe as General Pershing's Chief of Staff but had 
been allowed to go into active combat work at his own earnest 
requesto 

Major Warburton had obtained tickets for Major 0'Laughlin, 
Major Campanole and myself to attend a review of troops which was 
part.of the celebration of Bastile Day, July Uthe So the next morn- 
ing we three proceeded to the reviewing field, In the reviewing 
stand were many high ranking French officers and civilians together 
with a number of our own including General Tasker H, Bliss and his 
staff. General Bliss, of course, was the American representative on 
the Supreme War Council. 

There were detachments from all of the various countries 
represented in the Allied forces taking part in this review and al- 
though none of the detachments were large they were an extremely 
fine looking lot of men. That applies particularly to the detachment 
representing the meei forces who had been so recently moved from 
the front line that they had not even had time to renove the mud from 
their shoes and clothes, Moving pictures of this review covering 


both the troops and the reviewing stand were taken and were a week or 
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so later displayed at the War Department in Washington as well 
as in a small theatre in North-west Washingtone 
After luncheon I went to Hugh Gibson! s apartment where 
I found Hugh Wilson, the First Secretary of the Legation at Berne. 
This was fortunate meeting with Hugh Wilson because he was able 
to give me a lot of information concerning affairs in Berne and 
Switzerland which I would otherwise have had to dig out of someone 
after reaching Berne. Following this conversation with Gibson 
and Wilson I returned to the Ritz where I met Captain Voska. 
Voska had been an editor of a newspaper in Austro-Hungary 
and had gotten into trouble politically and had because of this 
come to the United States some ER years before the war broke 
out in 191e He was the real organizer of the Bohemian National 
Alliance in the United States. He worked for the British Intelli- 
gence in 1914-15 and 16 and did some exceedingly clever work him- 
self as well as utilizing his Bohemian organization to a large 
degree. It was Voska who got the handbag from Dr. Albert, the 
German propogandist as mentioned previously. Through the Bohemian 
Alliance, Voska was in constant touch with affairs in Austro-Hungary 
and had a good many agents there whom he had sent in from the 
United States, All of the expenses incident to these agents were 
borne by the Alliance. When the United States entered the war, 
Voska stopped the activities of the Alliance in the United States 
because he said that now he felt that its activities should be 
directed by the United States and that meant military control. 


I had heard of Voska and his work early in the game and 
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had had him looked up and reported upon, He came to see me 
just before Secretary of War Baker left the United States for 
his first trip to Europe and laid the whole matter before me 
and suggested that he be commissioned or taken over by the 
Military Intelligence as a civilian agent and sent to France 
to work under the immediate supervision of G-2, GHQ., The 
State Department urged ka to do this and highly Jesomenda 
Voska!s honesty and loyalty. After talking at length with 
Voska, I went to Mr. Baker the day before he left Washington 
and proposed that we commission Voska and five or six other 
members of the Bohemian National Alliance who were already 
enlisted men in our Army. One of Voska's propositions was to 
continue the work of the Alliance in formenting revolution in 
Hungary and also to continue certain lines of sabotage in which 
they had been engaged. It was on this latter activity that the 
Secretary struck and declined to take on the proposition. So 
I let the matter rest intending to take it up again when the 
Secretary returned from Barone, as I was sure he would have a 
very different angle on things then. This proved to be the 
case for when I took it up a few days after his return, ae 
agreed to the entire proposal. We then commissioned Voska and 
six others and sent him and five of his men to France to Nolan 
for duty.s When I got to Ge2, CHQ, Voska had been sent to Italy 
to get in couch with his agents in Austro-Hungary through the 


Italian lines, leaving two of his officers in Paris in touch 
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with Mr, Edward Benes foreign affairs minister of the Czechoslovak~ 
lan provisional government. Voska had made his contacts in Italy 
acd had returned. I had a long conversation with Voska in which 
he explained just what he had been doing and it was agreed that I 
should discuss matters with Colonel Nolan and then decide whether 
sere: should be any changes in the work in which he was engaged. 
The next morning, July 15th, I left Paris by automobile 
th Major O'Laughlin and Major McIlvane for the headquarters of 
Jeneral Hunter Ligget who commanded the First Corps at La Ferte. 
we went via Meaux where I had been a few days previously with 
vYajor O'Laughlin because some of the accredited correspondents who 
vere at that time quartered at the hotel in Meaux had been getting 
a little out of hand and Colonel Nolan wanted O' Laughlin to have a 
talk with them, When we reached Meaux we drove to the Hotel in 
wnuich the correspondents were quartered to make inquiries about the 
road ahead and found that the correspondents had all departed, Just 
ss we entered the hotel a high explosive shell dropped just around 
rie her. We then found out that there had been shelling all along 
the Marne that morning and that it was evident that the Germans were 
saking an attack in force, Some more shells fell in the town before 
xe left it to proceed to La Ferte, As we continued we could see 
s=ells exploding on the ridge to our riche and we found that the 
sermans had been paying particular attention to shelling bridges 
izd intersection points along the Marne all that morning. We reached 
jemeral Liggettes headquarters at 11 A.M, and found that the chateau 


tn which the headquarters was located had been under fire and airplahe 
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bombing all night and as a consequence nobody had had any sleep. 

The shelling had continued all morning but fortunately no shells 

or bombs struck the chateau, General Liggett was an old personal 
friend so I went into see him as soon as we arrived and had a long 
talk. He was quite upset because a large naval gun had been placed 

on the ridge just outside of La Ferte and was shelling the Germans 

and had been doing so all night. What effect this shelling had had 
the General did not know but he complained that it had been drawing 
hostile fire all morning. The G=2 of General Liggett's Corps was 
Colonel Williams and as actual fighting was then going on at Chateau 
Thierry as well as other points along the river, prisoners 

were coming in in rather large numbers. This gave me my first 
opportunity to observe a G-2 Corps during combat. Examination of 
prisoners was extremely interesting. The very high degree of both 
the intelligence and instruction of the German non-commissioned 
officers as evidenced by their ability to read a topographical map, 
to explain on the map the position of such troops as they knew about 
and other details connected with the forces to which they belonged, 
was rather remarkable. While we were observing the work of the 

G~2 section, the Chief of Staff of General Liggett's Corps, General 
Malin Craig came in, I wanted very much to go down to Chateau Thierry 
but General Liggett said no and as O' Laughlin had developed a very 
high temperature and it was evident that he was coming down with the 


flu and it would be necessary to get him back to Chaumont as there 


were no facilities there, we left in the early afternoon for Chaumonte 
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fne roads leading directly in the direction of Chaumont were too 


crowded with troops and supply trains to transverse and we there- 
fore proceeded via Montmirail, Suzanne, Troyes and Bar-sur-Aube 
reaching Chaumont at 7 P.M. After dinner I proceeded to the G-2 
office as usuale 
The town of Chaumont was very well supplied with base- 

ments or stone arched cellars which acted as refuges in case of 
shelling or airplane bombing. Upon warning of the approach of 
hostile airplanes an alert was given by a vehicle of the Fire De- 
partment racing about town with a buglar blowing the French Army 

call "Alert", Whereupon all civilians were required to vacate the 
streets and proceed to one or another of these cellars where they 
had to remain until the same Fire Department vehicle raced around 
the streets while the buglar sounded the French Army call correspon- 
ding to our recall, Then they would all troop out and rush to their 
homes. Sometimes there were two and even three alerts in one night 
and it certainly must have been anything but pleasant for tha civil- 
ians though as mentioned before no bombs ever fell in the town of 
Chaumont or any place near the AHF headquarters. In addition to the 
vaulted cellars which the French called "caves" there were rather 
deep trenches dig in the immediate vicinity of the headquarters 
buildings where troops or other employees could take refuge. 

On July 21st I proceeded to the town of Langres where we had 

an intelligence school and where most of the AIF staff schools were 


located, Langres is a very old town, as a matter of fact it was an 
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old Roman town during the time the Romans occupied this portion 
of France and many of the old Roman ruins reve still to.be seen 
{n the valley and on the ridge, It was also part of the French 
Fortified Defense and several of the forts which comprised this 
Jire were plainly visible from the town. As this was more or 
less a pleasure trip I took General Omar Bundy and his aide with 
ne, It was a Sunday and therefore there Jere no classes being 
conducted so the only thing we got out of the trip was to meet 
e few old friends who were there, 
The next day Lt. Colonel W.F.H. Godson, our Military 

Attache at Bern, drove up by appointment in order to take me to 
Bern. He brought with him Mr, Dennett, the Red Cross Director 
in Switzerland, In the evening I had a long talk with Godson 
concerning the activities of his office, 

| On the afternoon of July 23rd, Nolan and I had a long 
talk with Capt. Voska concerning the work in which he was engaged. 
For some time, Voska working out of Italy with his contacts in 
Austro-Hungary had been fostering trouble for the Central Powers 
sn Austro-Hungary and gathering information vital for our mil- 
itary forces. He was frequently dropped in Austro-Hungary from 
an airplane and later picked ape same means and returned 
to Italy. Naturally the Italian Army Intelligence Service 
cooperated in this work and it is almost the only instance which 
I can remember that the Italian intelligence rendered us any 


particular service. It was decided at this talk with Voska that 
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he should continue as in the past with his work, keeping in 
close contact from time to time with Mr. Benes and Mr. Thomas 
Mazerick, the first president of Czechoslovakia. 
On July 2th, after luncheon, I left Chaumont for 
Bern, Switzerland in the automobile for Col. Godson with Mr. 
Dennett. The route we followed went through Langres, Gray, Be- 
sancon, and then to Pontalier which we reached at 6:45 in the 
afternoon. 
Pontalier is a small town lying about three miles 
from the Swiss border and is of no particular importance or TA 
terest except that it is EA that the main and only route for 
nany miles crosses from France into Switzerland both by road and 
railways The French have a control station here under the 
Second Bureau and very closely examine E going in either 
direction. The control group here is a part of what is known as 
the Belfort Service. That is, Belfort is the headquarters 
and Pontalier is. one of the substations. The Belfort Service 
is credited with training and providing some of the best spies 
France nas sent into Germany and Austro-Hungary. It was through 
this service that the information of the German offensive in 
July 1918 was received, This information made it possible for 
the Allies to take such measures to meet the offensive that it 
not only failed but that they were enabled to launch a counter- 
attack which was really the beginning of the end of the war, We 


had several of our own intelligence officers and intelligence 
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police (sergeants) serving with the French at these various 
frontier stations, principally at Belfort, Pontalier, Anne- 
masse and Evian-Les—Bainese 

We had been in telephone communication with the officer 
in charge of the Pontalier station before we left Chaumont and he 
had asked us to have dinner with them at their mess. We got our 
rooms at the hotel and then went up to the mess which was only 
a short walkaway., The mess was in the same house in which the 
offices were located. Here I met Lt. Libalier and Lt. Le Conte 
of the French service and Lt. Quinby of ours. Almost all of 
the French officers belonging to the Belfort service were Alsa- 
tians and had, of course, been in the German Army at. the outbreak 
of the war. At the first opportunity these men deserted and were 
at the time I met them officers in the French Army with prices 
on their heads. Some of them had had very remarkable adventures 
in making their escapes from the German lines and they were, 
almost without exception, under assumed names. 

We had an exceedingly pleasant dinner and as both of 
the French offic ers spoke a little Fnglish I managed to get 
along very well. We had intended to start for Bern early in the 
morning but Lt. Libalier had had a telegram from the Chief of the 
Belfort service asking that I stay over for luncheon the next 
day, saying that he was most anxious to see me and would come 
over to Pontalier if I would stay, As I was most anxious to 


neet him, for both official and personal reasons, we decided 


to stay over and to put in the next morning a visit to a very 
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famous old fort called Fort de Jeux, which lay between Pontalier 
and the Swiss boundary and directly under which the road and the rail- 
way into Switzerland passed, 

We went back to our hotel seat 11:30 P.M. and the following 
morning Godson, Dennett, Quimby, Le Conte and I started in the car for 
Fort de Jeux. This old fort was situated in and on an enormous mass 
of rock which appeared to have broken away from the main ridge to the 
south and rolled into the valley, As I said before, the main road to 
Switzerland lead past this conical rock mass and between it and the 
main ridge to the south. The top of the rock was chosen by one Seur 
de Jeux in the Tenth Century as a site for his chateaus This chateau 
was still standing and in use by the garrison stationed there as it 
was a part of the works of the fort. The Seur de Jeux was, of course, 
a "Robber Baron" and his chateau was certainly ideally located for 
his business since the road was absolutely commanded by it and was 
the only road leading to the south for many miles, There was barely 
enough room between the rock and main ridge for the road and the 
railway to pass. At a guess I should say that the top of the rock 
was fully 400 feet above the valley and the chateau was built on the 
extreme summit, one wing actually overhanging the road, A fairly 
good road led from the main road up and ould the rock to the top and 
to the fort. Beginning with the old chateau and using it as a part 
of them, fortifications had been built at various periods on the top 
and around the sides of the rock. The last addition is, of course, 


Vauban, The fort mounted several modern guns with command of the 
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valley for several miles. One of these guns was mounted in a cham- 
ber ent out of the interior of the rock and the opening through which 
it fired was blocked by a large boulder which swung aside when necessary. 
we passed through the sally port of the Vauban part of the fortifica- 
tions into the interior of the fort on the summit of the rock on 

the north side, which was some 30 or 0 feet lower than the south 
end. After entering we went up and across a very deep moat over 

the old draw bridge built in Louis XIV's reign. It was in the 
buildings in this part that the officer's quarters were located. 

At this time, of course, the fort was garrisoned by a small care- 
taking detachment most of whom were wounded soldiers. From the 
officers quarters we passed through a tunnel into the interior of the 
rock where the kitchens were located, and then up through the old 
chateau on the top of the rock. The walls of this building were about 
five feet thick, The interior was lighted by slits of windows and 
the eats heat was from minute fire places and not many of them. On 
the side furtherest from the Swiss frontier the chateau overlooked 
the valley of a small stream on the further side of which was a high 
steep ridge. From this old chateau we went down some steep dark 
stairs and so into the interior of the rock, After getting a smoky 
lantern, we went down a flight of spiral iron stairs straight through 
the center of the rock for about 200 feet. At the bottom of these 
steps we came into galleries where the ammunition and stores of the 
fort were kept. Here in one of the central chambers was the opening 


of a well or cistern cut through the rock to a depth of about 200 feet, 
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which must have brought the bottom of the well to about the level 
of the salle floor. The officer who accompanied us lighted a 
newspaper and dropped it in. It went down and down until it was a 
mere speck of light. Into this well the Prussians threw all the records 
of the old fort, records that went back almost the period of old Seur 
de Jeux, after they captured the fort in 1870, The French had not, 
at that time, tried to get these records out, although they said 
they expected to do so someday. A typical French attitude -- always 
plenty of time! From here we climbed back up for some distance 
and then went through a horizontal tunnel and came out into the 
Vauban portion of the fort where the casemates were located and 
where the garrison was quartered when the fort was fully garrisoned. 
While we were in the officer's quarters one of the officers picked 
up an article from the mantlepiece and held it out to me. It 
proved to be the top of a human skull. The officer said that it 
was the top of the skull of the negro, Toussaint i fOuientuns, 
who led the uprising against the French in Haiti and who was re= 
sponsible for the wholesale murder of almost the entire French pop- 
wlation of that island. He was imprisoned here until his death 
and then some cheerful soul had a drinking cup made out of the top 
of his skull! 
From the casemates we made our a Back to where we had 
left the car and drove back to the mess in Pontalier, It was a 
nost interesting trip. Pontalier used to have the largest absinthe 


factory in France. The factory was still there and so were thousands 
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of bottles.of absinthe but the law prohibited not only the manu- 
facture of absinthe but its sale as well. In fact, it was a mis- 
demeanor to even give it away. The little plant from which ab- 
sinthe was distilled grew in great profusion all around Pontalier, 
I even saw it growing between the paving stones in Fort de Jeux. 

At luncheon, besides our party and officers belonging 
to the mess, whad Major Anglier, Chief of the Belfort Service, 
who had asked us to delay our trip s0 that he could come over; the 
British Consul, whose name I have forgotten and Captain Hamilton 
of the British Intelligence whose station was in Bern. Hamilton 
had just beai spending two weeks in Belfort for the purpose of 
studying methods in use in that service, In fact, the French had 
a sort of Intelligence School there for instruction in certain 
kinds of intelligence work and both our people and the British 
generally had two or three officers there under instructione 

We left Pontalier at 2:30 P.M. Our route led over the 
road we had gone over in the morning in our visit to Fort de Jeux 
and so through the defile between the rock on which the fort was 
built and the ridge to the south and around the foot of the ridge 
toward the Swiss frontier, About a mile beyond Fort de Jeux we 
came to the Boundary. Here we found the French frontier guard with 
an officer in charge who examined our passports and papers and 
then let down the chain which was stretched across the road between 
two posts and we drove on about fifty yards to the Swiss barrier, 


a chain of the same kind, Here our passports had to be again ex~ 


amined. There was no officer here at all -- only a Swiss soldier 
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who could speak neither French nor German but only a patois which 
none of our party could understand at all. However, he made no 
difficulty: and obligingly signed the passports when he was shown 
where to sign. There is a very small village on the Swiss side 
and a Gustoms House but we had no difficulty with the Customs 
at all and drove on through the village to an hotel on the further 
side where Captain Hamilton telephoned to Bern to announce our 
arrival. 
We got to Bern at 6 P.M. and after dropping Hamilton and 

Dennett at the hotel, went on to Godson's apartment. It had been 
arranged that I was to stay at Godson's apartment so that I would 
not have to register at the Police Headquarters, which I would have 
been compelled to do had I gone to an hotel. As Bern was Loaded . 
with German, Austro-Hungarian and Turkish spies it was thought 
best that I keep as quiet as possible. 

The following day I went to the office of the Military 
Attache and met the office personnel. Besides Colonel Godson, his 


commissioned personnel consisted of Captain Ernest Schelling, Captain 


Davis, Lt. Devalle and Lt. King. At the office I discussed the counter 


espionage work with Lts. Devalle and King. J then proceeded to make 


my courtesy call on Mr, Pleasant A. Stovall who was the United States 


Minister to Switzerland. 


I have previously mentioned the receipt of a cablegram 
from Leland Harrison concerning the affair of the consul general at 


Zurich and it now seems about time to explain what this affair 
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was all about. Our Consul had a daughter living with him at 

this time who was married to a captain of the German Navy then 
serving at the German Naval Headquarters, This officer was in 

the habit of visiting his wife at the home of the Consul over the 
week-end, This fact was » of course, well known to both the Swiss 
and Allied personnel living in and near Zurich, These people did 
considerable talking and the remarks made concerning the Consul's 
judgement in allowing the visits of an enemy officer to an Amer- 
ican Legation were very severly critical. ee before Colonel 
Godson was sent to Bern as Military Attache, this Consul started 
to make a visit to Spain but was taken ill just as he reached the 
French-Spanish border and returned to Paris. Here the authorities 
insisted that he remain for the time being because of the reports 
which had come out of Switzerland concerning the activities of 
his Consulate in connection with the visits of his son-in-law. The 
Consul blamed all of this on Colonel Godson and the cablegram from 
Leland Harrison requested that I investigate the matter and let 
him know the result. I made a very careful investigation 

of the whole Ba tiation and interviewed all the vice consuls in 
that portion of Switzerland, Colonel Godson and his staff, and 
the United States Minister, Mr. Stovall. The result of this in- 
vestigation showed very conclusively that Colonel Godson had had 
nothing to do wibh the charges made against the Consul and that 


the whole affair was engineered by the visits of the Germe naval 


officer to the Consul's daughter, As a result of this investigation 
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the Consul was convinced that the Military Attache had had nothing 
to do with the predicament in which he found himself and the matter 
was adjusted. As the State Department believed that the Consul was 
obtaining valuable information concerning the activities of the Ger- 
man Navy thru the conversations which the Consul had with the German 
naval officer and it was anxious that the status quo be not inter- 
fered with, nothing was done to interfere with these visits. The 
loyalty of the Consul was never questioned at any time, 

The day after I arrived in Bern, by invitation of Captain 
and Mrs. Schelling, I drove down to the chateau the Schellings owned 
on Lake Geneva for the week-end, I found here Hugh Wilson of our 
Bern legation and we had an extended conversation concerning certain 
phases of intelligence work. On Monday morning I returned to Bern 
and had luncheon with our Minister, Mr, Stovall, and discussed intel- 
ligence matters, particularly the incident which I had been directed 
to investigate in Zurich. 

On July 30th, with Captain Schelling, I drove to Bazil 
where we stayed at the house of the Consul, Mr. Holland. In addition 
to other matters I discussed with Mr. Holland the work his office 
was doing in cooperation with the Military Attache! s office in 
connection with certain phases of intelligence work. The next day 
we proceeded to Zurich where I saw the Consul, Judge McNally, and 
the vice=consul from St. Gaulle, Mr. Cherborough with whom the 

usual intelligence work was discussed. The next day we drove to 


Iuzern and discussed matters with the vice-consul, Mr. Ray. 
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‘ . We returned to Bern on Aug, 2nd and that evening I 
talked with Hugh Wilson of the Legation on intelligence matters 
and matters concerning war trades. 

The next day I called on Mrs. Vera B. Whitehouse who 
handled our public information set-up in Bern and had a talk 
with her concerning matters connected with intelligence work of 
which she had knowledge. | I then got Mr. Dennett and we looked 


over his Red Cross storehouse and from there I went to the office 


of the French Military Attache who showed me through his offices 


and explained its workings. 

The next week-end I again spent at the Schelling! s 
chateau and met there Captain Gharde, U.S.N. of Washington, De Ce 
who had previously sent word that he wanted to see me. His 
business was the affair of the Consul of which I have already 
spokene 

Upon my return to Bern on Monday, I visited the office 


of the British Intelligence in Bern and discussed with Major Fis- 
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cher, Major Langley and Captain Hamilton matters of mutual interest. 
On Aug. 9th I left Bern to return to Chaumont travelling, of course, 
via Pontalier, At Pontalier I was met by Franklin P., Adams, then 
a Captain in the American Expeditionary Forces, with a car and pro- 
ceeded to Chaumont oi Besancon and Bersoule 

The two following days I spent in the intelligence office 
making reports including a personal letter to General Churchill which 


described my trip to Switzerland and certain incidents connected with 
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my stay there which ay think would be interesting to intelligence 
officers and I have therefore appended it hereto marked "H", On 
the second day the G-2 of the Headquarters of the British Fxpedi=- 
tionary Forces, Colonel Drake, who had come to deliver two lectures 
on intelligence at our intelligence school at Langres arrived. 
The next day I proceeded to Langres with Col, Moreno and Adams and 
heard Col. Drake lecture, once in the morning and again in the after- 
noone 
On Aug. 13th I proceeded with Moreno and Magruder and Col. 
Drake to the headquarters of the British Independent Air Force, Here 
we met the young Col, Church of the British Air Forces in command of 
the station who took us to the airdrome a short distance away. At 
this airdrome we saw one of the Hedley Page bombing planes. At this 
time the Hedley Page was the largest known plane and they really 
did seem enormous! | 
The next day I had lnneliean with Brig, General Samuel De 
Rockenbach who was then in ihia of our first tanks, After itadie 
I proceeded to General Joseph E. Kuhn's headquarters and looked over 
the intelligence set up of his outfit. 
On Aug. 15th orders directing me to proceed to Holland via 
London were issued and I left the following day for Paris where I 
remained until the 19th when I proceeded to Montreuil then the 
headquarters of the British Expeditionary Forces in France. Here 
I met Col. Drake, the Intelligence officer at British headquarters. 


I also met Major Fowler of our service and went with him to the 
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Headquarters of the First Corps at Fruges, where I looked over the 
Corps Headquarters! intelligence set up and returned to Montreuil, 

At Montreuil I was the guest of Colonel Drake, The In- 
telligence Section of the headquarters of the British Expeditionary 
Forces occupied a chateau just around the corner from the plaza in 
Montreuil where the intelligence mess was also located. As a hint 
to intelligence officers who will come in contact with Englishmen a 
warning which Colonel Drake gave me might well be remembered, Drake 
said, "When you go into breakfast tomorrow morning just say good morn- 
ing and nothing more. Don't try to carry on a conversation until after 
preakfast is over and you have left the dining room." 

: The following morning I went to Colonel Drake's office and 
he went over with me the set up for the intelligence at the British 
headquarters. The counter espionage records were kept at a little 
toutes south of Dieppe and I went over these records and the method 
of handling them very carefully, 

On August 21st accompanied by Colonel Drake, I went to 
Fruges for luncheon and then proceeded to St. Omer where the head- 
quarters of the Second Brigade of the First Corps was located, Here 
we went into the intelligence set up of a brigade, Then we returned 
to Montreuil and that night just after dinner eight bombs were 
dropped in and about British Headquarters in Montreuil. One of these 
being just around the corner from the chateau in which we were 
quartered. These bombs killed one French officer and a nurse and 


Several men were killed or wounded, 
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The following morning I left Montreuil with Colonel 

Drake and proceeded to Boulogne where the British had a port 
control station under Major Combar who in civilian life was a 

don at Cambridge, We went over the set up of his office and 

at five in the evening Colonel Dansey arrived from London and 
Dansey, Drake and I returned to Montreuil. Colonel Dansey was the 
intelligence officer on the British Mission which came to Wash- 
ington immediately after we had declared war against Germany and 
Ais I mentioned in the memorandum dated April 8, 1949, as working 
very closely with me in setting up the Intelligence Branch of the 
War College Division. He was at this time a member of the little 
group in the British Intelligence of the War Department in London 
which analysed the various intelligence reports, summarized them 
‘and recommended lines of action to superior authority. To this 
group was attached an officer of the British Navy whose advice 
was most valuable in connection with naval matters. 

The following day Dansey, Drake and Col. Menzes of the 

British Intelligence Service and I talked over the possibility 
of cooperation between the British sia American Intelligence services 
after the war was over. After this conference I proceeded by 
motor to Boulogne where as mentioned before the British have 

a very efficient port control service. As an evidence of what . 
close control is exercised over traffic between Boulogne and 
British ports, it was necessary for me to have a varrent which 


authorized transportation on boats and railways to London, my 
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orders had to be stamped by our debarkation officer at the dock. 
and this officer had to issue a card giving permission to land. 

I sailed from Boulogne at 3:15 and reached Folkestone 
at l:30 and proceeded by car to London, The next day I went to 
the office of our Military Attache, Colonel Stephen L, H, Slocum, 
where I also met Captains Cutting and Marsden, the Assistent 
Military Attaches. I also called on General John Biddle who 
then commanded American rade in Ingland. Later in the day I 
visited Colonel Turner, the Service of Supply counter intelligence 
officer, and talked over passport control, Appended hereto 
marked "Appendix I" is a letter to Leland Harrison on the sub- 

ject of passport control which goes fairly well into the situ- 
ation and is submitted as being a fairly accurate description of 
conditions as they then existed together with recommendations 
on the solution of the problem. 
On Aug. 27th, by previous arrangement, I went to the 
Nelo~5 section of the British Intelligence Service and was shown 
through the office of Colonel M. M, Haldane. M.I.-5 is the Brit- 
ish Intelligence Section which handled counter espionage matterse 
The next day I went to the Ritz to meet the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and went with 
him to the Naval office. Sesietengy Roosevelt and his party con- 


timed their trip for a visit to the High Fleet that evening. 


-I returned to the office of the Military Attache where 


I received a cable from General Churchill in Washington telling 
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me that the Military Intelligence Branch had been transferred 
pack as the Second (Military Intelligence) Division of the 
General Staff. A copy of a memorandum signed by Churchill 


giving the set up of the Division at this time is appended 


hereto marked "Appendix B", 
Later in the day I visited the office of M,I.-9 which 


was the postal censorship set up and was shown its organization 
and functions by Colonel G., 5. H. Pearson of the British 
Intelligence Services I here also met Mr, F. V. ERTEAN the 
Deputy Chief Censor who showed me the marking of the secret ink 
bureaus It will be remembered from the first memorandum that it 
was in this office that I met the young officer who had been in 
the laboratory of Harvard University and had tried to analyze 
the secret ink which we sent in from the Intelligence office in 
Washingtone E 
On August 30th I had a very interesting talk with a 
Mr, Smith whose initials I do not now S who had been a rep- 
resentative on the War Trades Board and had recently talked with 
King Alfonse of Spain. This same day Captain Herbert 0, Yardley 
who was the chief of our code and cipher section of the Military 
Intelligence in Washington came in, He was one of several of 
our intelligence officers who had been sent to Europe for the 


purpose of giving them an opportunity to see at first hand what was 


going on, 


On August 31st I attended a luncheon which was held at 


the Navy Club at which the following were present: Major General 
G. M. We Macdonogh, director of British Military Intelligence; 
General Bocanveil, the French Military Attache at The Hague; 
Colonel C. E. Dansey of the British M.I.-l-c and Captain Mans- 
field Cummings of the Royal Navy and the same office as Dansey; 
Colonel Drake, Military Intelligence officer of the British Ex- 
peditionary Forces, the British Military Attache from The Hague, 
two Belgian Intelligence officers; Colonel Walner of the French 


Second Bureau in Paris. Immediately following the luncheon we 


proceeded to the smoking room of the club and held a conference 
for the purpose of obtaining better cooperation among the Allied 
agencies in Holland. | 

The result of the conference was that it was agreed 
that the Military Attaches of France, Great Britain and the United 
States and Belgium should form a committee in Holland and by ab- 
solute frank 6osoperation in the employment of agents, to bring 
about a condition when we will get co-operation instead of com- 
petstion and avoiding the use of agents who have been found un- 
trustworthy or useless by one or another of the services. In 
addition to this a committee was to be formed in London to which 
all questions of EIT should be referred and also all questions 
which the Holland Committee could nt act upon. The London Com- 
nittee was to consist of a representative from the Intelligence 
Service of each of the above mentioned countries. 


On the afternoon of September 2nd I went to the British 
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Intelligence office of M.I.-5 where I had a long conversation with 
Major He Ee Spencer on port control and passport control, The next 
day I met Yardley and sent him to Col. C. N. French's office. French 
was in charge of the Secretariate Section, M.I.-1 of the British 
Military Intelligence. I then proceeded to purchase my ticket for 
Holland and returned to the office our our Military Attache and 
wrote a long letter to General Churchill on the subject of port 
control. As had been previously noted the United States had no 
real port control up to this time and it was most important that 
one be established. The letter mentioned above goes into the 
necessity of this activity as I saw it at the time and it is in- 
teresting as it shows conditions, I therefore have appended it 
hereto marked "Appendix C", 
After completing the above mentioned letter I was driven 
by Col. Slocum to a German prisoner hospital. near Belmont where a 
class of intelligence officers was interrogating German prisoners. 
This class was made up of both British and American officers and 
Colonel Hewitt was in charges 
The following morning I met Major Riggs who had arrived 
from Archangel the day before and had a talk with him over con- 
ditions in Russia of which he was cognizant. I then had luncheon 
with Colonel French and talked aver general intelligence matters of 
interest to both us and the British, 
The next day I wrote another letter to General Churchill 
on the subject of the use of Intelligence Officers aboard transports 


and other ships which is interesting as showing conditions at that 
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time and is therefore appended hereto marked "Appendix D", 

-On Sept. 6th, Mr. Robert Bliss of the State Department 
arrived in London from Paris, I had that morning received a 
message from General Nolan informing me that Bliss was arriving 
in London and asking me to get in touch with him, This I did 
and had a long talk with him concerning matters of mutual interest. 


That same day I received a telephone message from the 
British Intelligence daie directing me to be at the Cannon 
Street Station in time to take a train at 6:15 A.M. the following 
day. This was by previous arrangement, of course. The British 
were extremely careful in maintaing secrecy concerning the 
exact time that a ship from England to Holland left England, 
On the date that a ship left England all the Naval forces stationed 
along the South-east coast moved out into the North sea several 
miles and remained there for defensive purposes until the ship 
for Holland arrived at The Hook, The British Intelligence 
maintained an extremely effective port control office at Graves- 
end which was the port in southeast Ingland from which the ship 
for Holland sailed, The necessity for such a station is evident 
when it is realized that this was the only direct means of com- 
munication between England and Holland during this period of the 
war, When I sea at the Cannon Street Station I was met by 
aman in civilian clothes who introduced himself to me by name 
saying he would show me to my compartment on the train. When we 


entered the compartment he also seated himself and informed me 
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that he was also on his way to Holland. It was not until I re- 

turned from Holland that I found out that this man had been 
detailed by British Intelligence to go with me and see as far 

as possible that nothing happened to me until I reached the 

shores of Holland. A part of the reason for the solicitation 

on the part of British Intelligence was to make sure that no 
preventable accident should interfere with the putting into 
check of the decisions of the conference concerning intelligence 
matters in Holland which I was charged by our G-2, AEF, of pro- 
mulgating upon my arrival at The Hague. 

We left Cannon Street Station at 6:15 A.M. and arrived 
at the port of Gravesent at 7:30 A.M. I was here met by Captain 
Smith in charge of the port control station, who took me through 
the station set up and explained in detail the methods of screen- 
ing passengers and cargo. We boarded the ship and sailed about 
l P.M. During the voyage we were required to remain fully clothed 
and to wear our life belts. We reached The Hook about 2 P.M. the 
next daje 

The man from the British Intelligence office who was 
my companion telephoned to gE Legation at The Hague and they sent 
a car to meet me, When the automobile arrived we proceeded to 
The Hague and I went to the office of Colonel Davis, our Military 
Attache at The Hague. A room was engaged at the Neudoylen for me. 


Davis dined with me at the hotel and we had a long talk concerning 


the general intelligence situation. 
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On the evening of September 10th I attended an enter- 
tainment by the British internees who had escaped from enemy 
territory or had landed inadvertently with their airplanes in 
Dutch taninar. They were quartered in the village of 
Schrirengus in very considerable number, 

On the llth Colonel Davis, Captain Waldo, the assistant 
Military Attache and I proceeded by motor to Rotterdam where I 
called on our Consul-General, "Col" Listoc with whom I discussed 
various matters concerning our intelligence work in Holland. 

In the evening Mr. Engert of our Legation had dinner with Mirza 
Mahmud Khan, Charge d' Affairs of the Persian Legation, and my- 
self, and in a long conversation I obtained considerable infor- 
nation concerning affairs in Persia which, of course, is now Irano 

On the 13th I called on the French Military Attache, 
General Bocanveil and discussed with him the decisions of the confer- 
ence which he had attended with me in Londone 

On September 1th I saw the man in charge of the Lega- 
tion passport work and had a long talk with hin. His office was 
handled efficiently but in my opinion the work should have been 
more closely tied in with the Military Attache's office than it 
Wase 

On the 16th I had a long talk with Engert on conditions 
in the East particularly in Persia concerning which Engert was 
very well informed. 


On September 17th I went by rail to Amsterdam with 
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Captain Waldo and called on our Consul and discussed matters 
with which his office was concerned, returning to The Hague 
that evenings 
On the 18th I was notified that I must be aboard the 
ship on which I was to return to Ingland that night and I pro- 
ceeded to say my goodbyes to the members of the Military Attache's 
office as well as those of the’ Legation and proceeded by train 
to The Hooke | 
In going over the situation at The Hague, I found that 
there had been a good deal of confusion in connection with the 
direction to forward to the G-2, AEF intelligence information. 
This confusion was easily explained sae and things put ona 
workable basis. There were one or two rather valuable agents 
of the Military Attache's office who worked back and forth be- 
tween Holland and Germany, The information furnished from these 
sources provided in several instances to be extremely valuable. 
The recommendations arrived at by the conference already mention- 
ed as having taken place in London were explained fully to both 
the Military Attache and to the State Department officials with 
the Legation and were accepted and put into effect. Cooperation 
between the Military Attache's office and the office of our 
Legation was excellent and continued to be excellent amine 
the remainder of the war. Considerable valuable information was 
also obtained from the interned personnel living at Schrirengus. 


The following day a very strong wind came up which 
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required the ship to remain at the dock for the next two days 
but by the morning of the 2lst the wing had died down consider- 
ably and we sailed. It was cold and extremely rough. We an- 
daa inside the mouth of the Thames late that night and very 
early the following morning proceeded to an anchorage off Graves- 
cnd where the passengers were iandsd by a tender. 

When I arrived ashore I found that Captain Smith, the 
British Intelligence officer in charge of the control station, 
was ill but his assistant took me in charge and gave me an 
opportunity to listen to the examination of the passengers. The 


examination of these individuals was a long and very careful 


one. It had been found that many attempts at getting inform- 


ation as well as actual agents ashore had been made on several 
occasions. It was through this station that a message in invis- | 
able ink on the back of a would-be agent was discovered. Among 
the passengers on the ship on which I arrived were six women, 
three British nurses being returned to England, three other 
Englishwomen being repatriated. One of these women turned out 

to be a German and what happened to her I never knew. 

I returned to London by train and shortly after my 
return Col, Solbert, our Military Aetashe from Denmark and Norway 
called, The following day at the Military Attache's offices 
where I had a desk, I met and talked with Solbert and Captain 
Robert We Goelette. Mr, Doolittle from Tiflis came in and we 


had an extended conversation on Persia and Russiae 


Ble 


The following day Captain Yardley and I talked over 
the code and cipher situation in the Military Attache's office 
where considerable suspicion concerning one of the clerks had 
developed. In the afternoon I went to see Colonel R, A. Steel 
in charge of M.0.-5 which is the British Operations office for 
the Far East and Russia. Colonel Solbert went with me and we 
talked over with Col. Steel the situation in Russia in connection 
with the keeping open of the Trans-Siberia railroad for the Czechs. 
Tne British wanted the Japanese to push west of Lake Baikal in 
order to make a junction with the Czechs. I sent a cable concern- 
ing the matter at once, 

On the 25th I met Colonel French by appointment and he 
went with me to see General Thwaites who was the new director 
of the Military Intelligence for the British having recently re- 
lieved General Macdonough who had been appointed Adjutant General 
of the forceSe 

Up to this time I have not mentioned the many courtesies 
extended to me purely as a representative of the Intelligence 
Section of the AEF. This courtesy consisted of luncheons and 
dinners to which I was invited given by our diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives in France, ere Switzerland and Holland. 
Such courtesy was also extended by the Intelligence services of 
both France and Great Britain. In the case of Great Britain 
particularly the representatives and members of the intelligence 


service were extremely cordial and cooperative as they were from 
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the beginning of the war to its end. While these courtesies had 
of course nothing to do with my mission I feel that they should 
be mentioned as showing the fine spirit of cooperation in which 
the intelligence services of the AEF was favored, 
acd On Sept. 26th I had a long conversation with Colonel 
furner on passport control ant in the afternoon talked with Mr. 
Bell of our Mnbassy on the same matter, After dinner the next 
day, which I had with Colonel Solbert, we went to a meeting where 
I met with General Thwaites and the following British M.I, officers: 
Col. French, Col. Dansey, Col. Cornwall and the British military 
Attached from Copenhagen, At this meeting we discussed many matters 


in which our two services were mutually interested, particularly 


with respect to policies and the possibility of the two services 


- working together after the war. 


The following day I discussed general intelligence 
natters in which the United States and Great Britain were interested 
with Colonel Dansey at his office and later I went to the office 
of our Consul General in London and discussed matters of passport 
control with him. In the afternoon Prof. Bernstadt came to see 
ze to discuss the sending of information from enemy territory by 
means of signals. Later in the afternoon I was informed that 


Secretary of War Baker wished to see us at the house where he 


 ¥as staying in London and I went over and had a half hour's con- 


versation with him. He asked me to return with him to Paris 


yhen he went in a couple of days. 
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On the 30th, Prof. Bernstadt again came in and after 
discussing the matter of signaling from enemy territory I sent 
him over to talk with Col. Dansey of the British Intelligence Ser- 
vice. As mentioned in the memorandum dated April 8, 1949, 
our intelligence service sent very few agents into enemy countries 
during the First World War. This was in response to a request by 
British and French Intelligence services, Therefore, although we 
were of course vitally interested in the problem of assuring the 
safe entry and return of the Allied agents destined for eneny 
territory and in expediting the receipt of information gathered 
by those agents, the responsibility was not ours for providing 
the means by which these ends could be accomplished, As is well 
known the British and French both lost many of their very valuable 
agents while they were eiideavorine to return from enemy territory, 
either shot by frontier guards or caught on the charged wires 
which lined almost our entire Western front. It must be remen= 
bered that the First World War up to its final stages was a war 
of position and trenches rather than movement and this made doubly 
difficult the problem of sending in agents and of providing for 
their safe return, Agents were injected into enemy territory in 
many ways, of course, in some instances the individual who under- 
took the service had lived in enemy countries for many years and 
renained there after war was declared. However, it was necessary 

to augment their number by additional trained agents and the 


Cetting of these individuals across the enemy lines was not an 
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easy one. Some were dressed in the uniform of the Central 
Powers and accompanied an attack or a trench raiding party. 
Others were dropped in parachutes from airplanes at night 
and still others were able to enter enemy territory through 
neutral countries. Their return was even more difficult and 
parring those who in the early stages of the war were picked 
up by our airplanes and returned most of them had to depend 
upon their own wits in order to return to Allied territory. 
The forwarding of information gathered by these agents 
in hostile territory was an equally difficult problem and many 
nethods were used from first to last. Iwas told by the Chief 
of the British Intelligence, General Thwaites, that the most 
successful method employed by the British Intelligence was the 
“carrier pigeon. He said that 85% of the pigeons sent into 
enemy territory returned with messages. The usual method of 
getting these pigeons into the hands of our agents in enemy 
territory was to drop them from airplanes at night in wicker 
cages provided with parachutes, at certain specified times 
and at places where known agents were quartered. It was 
necessary of course that the agents find these pigeons before 
daylight, destroy the parachutes and cages on release the 
pigeons with their messages since the discovery of carrier 
pigeons or their cages in the hands of an agent was his death 
warrant. The problen of rapid transmission of vital infor- 
nation from enemy countries to our own lines was considered © 


so important that very well known scientists of both sides of 
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the Atlantic were engaged in the study of this matter 
and of producing methods during the latter months of the 


ware Whether this study continued after the end of the 


war I never knewe 
After talking with Prof. Bernstadt, I went over 


to Scotland Yard office and paid a courtesy call. 

On October lst, I had another talk with Mr. Bell of 
our Embassy this time concerning the British Black list and 
the question of the omission of certain British firms from 
the list. 
On October 2nd, I met the Secretar of War Baker at 
Victoria Station and went with him and his party to South- 

TERTA sailing from that point at 10 A.ii. for Boulogne. Col. 
Dansey joined us after we left London at the Secretary's in- 
vitation. At Boulogne, General Harbord! s train was waiting 

for the Secretary and we all went pema and proceeded to Paris. 
When we reached Paris I was met by Major Warburton and Lt. Munn 
and proceeded to Major Warburton's quarters. 

The next morning Captain Walter Lippmann came to the 
office of the Military Attache and I had a talk with him con- 
cerning propaganda. Captain Yardley also came in later having 
just arrived from London. Captain-Voska also came in and re- 
ported on his recent trip to Switzerland and Italy. 

| On Ostoner Sth, Walter Lippmann came in to tell me 


that he had seen Secretary Baker just before he left for the 
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United States and that I was to take up the propaganda matter 
with General McAndrews, Chief of Staff, AHF. 

Colonel Dansey and the British Military Control officer 
from Belgrade came in and after luncheon we discussed intelligence 
matters connected with the Bulgar and Swiss situation. Dansey 
returned to London that evening, Later ia the afternoon Colonel 
Stickney came in to discuss postal censorship matters. 

On October 7th and 8th Major Campanole and I went through 
the various sections of the Second Bureau including the counter- 
espionage section umer Col. Wolmer who I have mentioned before. 
While there we called on Colonel Goregan, the head of the Second 
Bureaue 

On October 9th Campanole and I by arrangement visited 
the French Intelligence office which is concerned with the instruc- 
tions of prospective agents to be sent into enemy country. These 
offices consisted of a number of rooms in the Invalides and the 
school was run by two rather ancient professors from the Sorbonne. 
In these rooms were the various uniforms and marking for the troops 
of the Central Powers, drawings and photographs of enemy air- 
planes and railroad trains with estimates of the number of troops 
and material whieh’ the railroads could transport and various other 
objects to be used in impressing on the memories of the potential 
Spies under instructions and the various methods to be aiia 
by them in securing information in enemy territory. 

In the afternoon, Campanole and I returned to the In- 


valides and went through the rooms containing various objects which 
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might, be useful in aiding Allied prisoners to escape. These 
objects consisted of maps, compasses, files, hack saw blades 
and various other such objects so formed as to the capable of 
being concealed in food or other packages sent from Allied 
jnto enemy territory to our prisoners, 

On October 11th I returned to Chaumont with Major 
Campanole and Lt. Ralph Hays who had been the private secretary 
of Secretary of War Baker during the first part of the war, We 
arrived at Chaumont at 6 P.M. After dinner I ied to the G-2 
office where I found Colonel Coxe who had recently come over 
from Washington and was not attached to the G-2 section of the 
AEF 

On October 13th Colonel Nolan returned from the front 
where he had been commanding combat troops in action, He arrived 
about midnight and we talked until breakfast the next morning, as 
it was necessary that he return to the front at noon of the 
Ithe 

On the evening of the lth, Captain Ogden Mills reported 
at headquarters. Mills was afterwards detailed as my assistant 
when I was the Intelligence officer with the American Section of 
the Peace Conference and it will be remembered that after the war 
he became the Secretary of the ev following Secretary 
Mellon, 

On October 16th Colonel Conger returned to Chaumont 


from the front where he had been commanding troops. Both Conger 
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and Nolan of course were members of the General Staff Corps 
and not ordinarily Supposed to command troops; however, it 
was General Pershing's desire that all of his higher ranking 
staff officers should have active experience in the command 
of troops in combat which explains why these two intelligence 
officers had been serving with troops in the front lines. 

On October 18th I was informed that Nolan had made 
arrangements for Coxe and myself to go to our front lines. That 
evening I had dinner with General Wagstaff, General Thwaites 
and Major Cornwall, all of the British service, I was to see 
something of General Wagstaff years later when I was sent to 
India on an intelligence mission by invitation of the British- 
‘Indian Military Service. 

On the following day, General Thwaites came to the 
intelligence office and I took him to see the battle map which 
he was extremely anxious to see a then to Col, Moreno!s 
counter-espionage section which he also wanted to see. 

On October 21st the German reply to our peace note 
was received and it appeared that the Germans were about ready 
to begin serious peace negotiations, I applied for a car to 
take Bie and me to the front but ias informed by the Quarter- 
master Department that there was none available but that I 

would be informed as i as one came in. 

Before I left for the front, Nolan told me that if 


I received a telegram recalling me to Chaumont not to be surprised 
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because General Pershing had told him to tell me that as soon 

as Nolan was assigned to a brigade that I would be appointed 

G-2 in his place, I later received a personal note from Gen- 
eral Pershing telling me that in October he had recommended 

my appointment as a brigadier general but that now that the 
Armistice had taken place the recommendation would not be carried 
out. This of course was in preparation for my appointment 

as G-2 to replace Nolan. This letter is appended hereto marked 
"Appendix E", 

On October 23rd I left Chaumont at 10 A.M. accompanied 
by Colonel Coxe and proceeded to the headquarters of the First 
Army via Bar-le-Duc and talked with the assistant Army Intelligence 
officer, Major Catron, concerning the intelligence operations of 
the First Army and then proceeded to the headquarters of the 
Fifth Corps at-Cheppy. The officers of the Fifth Corps were quar- 
tered in old German dugouts. These dugouts were, of course, facing 
the wrong way but a little work made them fairly safe against 
artillery and light bombing attack. Just as we reached’ Cheppy 
heavy German anti-aircraft barrage started which resulted in 
the shooting down of two of our observations balloons. The Corps 
Intelligence Officer was Colonel Russel and the commander was 
General Summerall. That night we had a rather lively airplane 
attack and the next morning we found an airplane "dud" bomb 
enbedded in the earth directly above the dugout in which we 


Slept. 


The next morning Coxe, Russel and I proceeded to the head- 


quarters of the 2nd Division and I had a talk with Major Judah, 
the intelligence officer of the Division. We then proceeded to 

the town of Exermont taking Major Judah with us and then on foot 

up onto Hill 272 where we had three observation posts, a Corp and 
two Divisions. There was [considerable aircraft activity almost 
directly overhead and a good deal of artillery all along our front 
lines. We then visited a ant line regiment commanded by Colonel 
Dravo and talked with his intelligence officer and then returned 

to Exermont where we re-entered our automobile and returned to Corps 
headquarters at Cheppy. 

The next day the President's reply to the German note came 
in by wire and after it was typed Coxe and I took it down to the 
headquarters of the )2nd Division where we had a long talk with 
Major Judah, the Division Intelligence officer, on regimental 
and battalion combat intelligence work, Before talking ith Judah 
we had a long talk with General Menoher, the Division commander. 

We returned to Ghespy after luncheon. 

On October 26th, two British Intelligence officers, 
Colonel Sheridan and Major Glenn, came into Corps headquarterse 
Major Glenn was an instructor at the intelligence school at Langrese 
They contimed their visit to our front lines the following day. 

The same day Coxe and I made some experiments with some of the 
message carrying bombs which had been left by the Germans when they 
retreated from Cheppy. These bombs were used for sending messages 


from observation posts back to headquarters and from isolated posts. 
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to the-main line. They were not very effective. 

On the 27th a German plane was shot down near head- 
quarters and the pilot was uninjured, He was brought into 
headquarters for interrogation by Lt, Szlapka, the interpreter. 

On October 28th, as it was evident that the time had 
not yet arrived when our main attack was to take place, we 
decided to return to Chaumont and wait for word as to when the 
movenent was to begin, During the time I spent with the Fifth 
Corps, I went into the organization and activities of the combat 
intelligence work pretty thoroughly. It was evidently proceeding 
efficiently. As I think I mentioned in my memorandum dated April 


8, 1949, we found very heavy losses in combat intelligence personnel 


particularly those of the battalions and it was necessary to make 


. an investigation as to the cause. Upon investigation it was found 


that battalion commanders had been making up their trench raiding 
parties almost exculsively of intelligence personnel which account- 
ed for the unusual heavy on Of course no such procedure 

as this was ever contemplated and strict orders were issued by 
General Headquarters AEF limiting intelligence personnel in any 
raiding _— to two and specifying that they were to gather the 
information which was obtainable and return with it to our lines 

as promptly as possible. I found on this trip that in the Fifth 
Corps that those orders were being strictly arried out and the 
Casualties among intelligence personnel were comparatively Light. 


Coxe and I returned to Chaumont via the headquarters of the First 
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ec where we saw a copy of the German reply to President Wilson's 
note. : 

After luncheon at the First Amy headquarters mess, we 
proceeded to go over the intelligence set up and particularly the 
interrogation of prisoners. At the prison pen at this headquarters 
we had introduced two Germans who posed as prisoners of war and 
who furnished our intelligence with considerable information gathered 
through conversations with the actual prisoners with whom they 
lived. 

At this time it was decided to see if we could not make 
the Germans believe that we were setting up a Third Army in the 
Vosges. All during the war the linese in the Vosges area had been 
very indeterminate and it was comparatively easy for individuals 
to pass from the German lines into ours and vice versa. Neither 
the German forces nor ours were in much strength in the area so 
it seemed to the intelligence service that it might be possible to 
make the Germans move some of their divisions from their lines 
further north if they thought we were moving forces into this 
region. To this end, Colonel Conger proceeded to a town which 
would be a logical place for the location of the neadquarters of 
an Army and went to a hotel, He took with him a few clerks and 
typewriters and dictated what purported to be a memorandum from 
Third Army headquarters making arrangements for the movement 
of troops from the north to occupy positions in the area. He also 


proceeded to set up a number of field radio stations which were 
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juvected to operate as if they were members of the occupying 
forces. After the typewriting of the memorandum mentioned above 
Conger dropped the carbons into a waste basket in his hotel room 
and left them there purposely, of course. Within a couple of days 
thereafter we found that the Germans were moving divisions to the 
south and eventually we discovered that they had moved several 
combat divisions in order to counter our supposed movement of 
troops into that area, 

We reached Chaumont on the 29th and the next day Coxe 
and I both went down to Langres and both of us talked to the | 
intelligence classes. In the evening Captain Robert Goellet 
came in from Holland for the purpose of a talk on passport con- 
trol matters. . | 

On October 31st I received a confidential message that 
the attack would begin on November lst so Coxe and I left and pro- 
ceeded back to the headquarters of the Fifth Corps at Cheppy. On 
the way up we saw Lt. Bourgeois of the French Army on the road. 
Bourgeois had been the liaison officer from the French to the 


Military Intelligence Branch in Washington and had had a mental 


breakdown and had been returned to France some months before. He 


now assured me he was well again and was back on duty. 


On November lst, General Nolan came in to the Fifth Corps 


headquarters and the next day went over to the First Corps to 


observe intelligence operations there. That morning Coxe delivered 


ble 


some maps to the Second Division and in the afternoon I visited 
the Corps prisoner's cage and observed the questioning of pris- 


On the night of the third a copy of the Allied terms 
About midnight the 


onerse 
of surrender came in to Corps headquarters. 


terms of the entente to Germany for the Armistice were telephoned 


up from First Amy and also the fact that the Armistice with 


Austria had been signed about 3 P.M. The terms as reported were 


very hard for Germany but it looked as though she would have 


to accept. On the th Coxe again took an additional supply of 


maps to the First Division using our automobile because the Corps 


intelligence was short of transportation, 


On November 5th Colonel Russel, the intelligence officer 


of the Fifth Corps, and I went down to the French Second Army 


to obtain some necessary maps. Corps headquarters were moved 


on the 6th but the G-2 remained at Cheppy. On Nov. 6th, 


Russel and I proceeded to the headquarters of General "Billy" 


Wright's division finding the roads almost impassable and chocked 


with troops and supplies. We returned the same day to Cheppy. 


It was evident that the heavy fighting was now over 


on the Argonne front and Coxe and I decided to see if we could 


get across the Meuse and see what the Second Army was doing 


before the Armistice took effect. We therefore started back 


for Chaumont on the 7th, However, our automobile broke down 
and we had to be towed into Claremont where we turned the car 


over for repairs. We found it was going to take until the 


next day to repair the car so we hitchhiked a ride in a car 
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we intercepted on a corner and which landed us at Bar-le-Check 
where we waited until the next day for our car to catch up with 
us. Which it did the next day and we reached Chaumont about 
2PM. Here we found Frederick Palmer still at luncheon with 
the intelligence mess. We were told that the terms of the Ar- 
mistice had been agreed upon and would be signed that day or the 
nexte It was therefore impossible for us to reach the Second 
Army before the fighting ceased and we therefore abandoned the 
attempte 

During the visits to the various organizations of the 
First Army, Coxe and I had been able to check quite thoroughly 
the operations of the combat intelligence service from the Army 
headquarters to the battalion. During the Argonne attack we were 
also able to check the efficiency of the service during movement 
which we had not been able to accomplish before this. Reports 
on our observations were made verbally to General Nolan and also 
in writing to General Churchill in Washington. 

Captain Ralph Hayes and Mr. Keppel, Third Assistant 
Secretary of War, had dinner with us and the next day proceeded 
on to the Fifth Corps. 

On Nove 9th, immediately after breakfast, I had a long 
talk with General Nolan and Major Moreno on counter espionage 
matters. Nolan told me that he wanted me to go on down to Rome 
to attend to certain matters down there in connection with the 
office of the Military Attache even though the Armistice would 


end the fighting temporarily at least. 
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On November 10th I saw "Billy" Mitchell who was then 
a brigadier general in the Air Corps, On the llth word came 
from French GHQ that the Armistice had been signed at 5 A.M. 
that morning and would go into effect at 11 A.M. 

While we had been receiving at AIF headquarters hints 
from time to time of what was going on in Russia, we had not 
received any definite information concerning the state of affairs 
there except of course that the Bolshevik government was being 
successful in its revolution. On November llth a telegram from 
Godson, the Military Attache at Bern, told of a Bolshevik move- 
ment in Switzerland which threatened a strike on the part of the 
railroad men who were expected to refuse to transport troops. 
Rumors of similar trouble in Germany were also received and on 
November 12th a dispatch from Brussels told that the soldier's 
and workmen's committees had taken over the civil and military 
government and that the Red flag was flying. Also a dispatch from 
Switzerland told of a general strike and that no trains had left 
Switzerland that day. 

On November 13th I sent a cable to Churchill concern- 
ing conditions in Furope as affected by the Bolshevik revolution 
in Russia. A copy of which is appended hereto marked "Appendix F" 
and a letter of the same date and on the same subject which is 
appended hereto marked "Appendix G", 

On November 18th Coxe and I proceeded by rail to Paris 


reaching there in the evening. Coxe went to a hotel and I pro- 
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ceeded to the quarters of Major Warburton who was waiting dinner 
for me. I obtained my reservations for Rome on the 20th and had 
luncheon with General Nolan and Colonel Coxe, At luncheon we 
discussed methods to be used in obtained military information 

on the countries formerly belonging to the Central Powers by 
utilizing the visits of the agents of Herbert Hoover in connection 
with the providing of food where necessary. In this connection we 
hoped to use intelligence officers who were familiar with the coun- 
try and who would accompany the agents of the Hoover Commissione 

On the 21st I began an investigation of the rumors of 
misconduct which were apparently being circulated in certain French 
official circles concerning General Pershing and which had been 
privately reported to General Peyton March, Chief of Staff in 
Washington. It is unnecessary to say these rumors were without 
foundation whatsoever and were soon squelched. 

On November 22nd I was told that a cable had arrived 
from our Secretary of state, Mr, Robert Lansing, saying: "Mr. 
Baker promised me that Van Deman should be put in charge of all 
counter espionage for the Peace Conference", I thereupon went 
down to see Mr, Joseph Crew who had been appointed as the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the American Section of the Conference to 
negotiate Peace, who said that he wanted me to take this jobe 
However, I was under orders to proceed to Rome and there were 
other matters that had not been cleaned up in my original mission. 


I demurred from giving up the trip to Italy but when I got back 
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to the office of the Military Attache I found a message from 
Major Macgruder at Chaumont telling me that a cable had just 
been received from the Adjutant General in Washington direct- 
ing the Commander in Chief, AHF, to detail me in charge of all 
counter espionage for the duration of the Peace Conference 
and giving me every assistance and directing me to report to 
General Bliss. I therefore canceled my reservations for 

Rome and proceeded to make arrangements to take over the new 


assignment with the Peace Conferences 
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san Diego, California June 5, 1950 


MEMORANDUM 
As stated in the memorandum dated April 8, 199: 


"The following memorandum is in 
no sense to be considered an of- 
ficial document. Nor is it to be 
considered as a personal history 
of the writer. It is not for 
publication. It consists of cer- 
tain incidents pertinent to the 
history and development of the 
Military Intelligence service of 
the United States Army which can 
-now be recalled by the writer 
after nearly fifty-five years ex- 
perience in intelligence work, It 
is more than possible that there 
may be some minor discrepancies in 
this work, since, with the excep- 
tion of a few dates, the writer 
has had to depend entirely on his 
unaided memory, without notes of 
any kind, in its preparation, It 
has been written because very fey 
of the persons connected with the 
early history of Military Intelli- 
gence in our Army are still alive 
and the writer believes it would 
be interesting for those now inter- 
ested in that work to know some- 
thing of its development as seen 
-by one who was intimately connect= 
-ed with the incidents related" 


However for the information contained in this memorandum 
tie writer had had access to a diary which he kept during 
his tour of duty in Europe which gave names of places 
visited and individuals contacted together with dates, but 


which gave practically no information concerning what had 


jetually been done, He also had the help of various 
saters on inbeLLlgence matters received and written 
ring this period. 

This may seem to be an unusual way to cover this 
reriod but it seemed to the writer that if the meetings which 
vere held with various officials and the investigations of 

office preceedure and methods which were made were given in 
chronological order and then tied in with the various his- 
torical events as they took place, it would give a clearer 
und more understandable picture. A picture er only of the 
operations of our Military Intelligence services in the Huro- 
pean area but its connection with the intelligence services 
of the Allies and of the Washington office M.I. 

This also seems to be a convenient place to make the 
following observation: The writer has not been in sufficiently 
close touch with the present organization of the Military In- 
telligence Service to warrant him in either criticizing or 
niking suggestions concerning it, However, there is one point 
in connection with the matter of officer personnel which I 
feel it my duty to call to the attention of all of the intelli- 
rence officers who may read this memorandume | This is: It is 
ty carefully considered opinion after being closely associated 
vith Military Intelligence matters over a period of some fifty- 
“Ive years, that the Army will never have a really efficient 


intelligence service until it is made into what is known as a 


seareer" service. In other words, until the officers who 
„avo proved themselves to be competent and efficient in- 
ralligence officers are allowed and encouraged to make 
wiitary intelligence their army career, This should, of 
urse, only apply to the higher ranking intelligence 
sfficers since the efficiency of all intelligence officers 
gat be based on the thoroughness of their training in 

no military service and this requires years of both study 


ud actual experiences 


Rs He Van Deman 
Maj. Gene, U.S.As, Ret. 
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San Diego, California April 10, 1951 


MEMORANDUM 
In order that there may be no misapprehension concerning this memorandum 


the introduction to the memoranda of April 8, 1949 and June 5, 1950 is 


repeated heres 


"The following memorandum is in no sense to 
be considered an official document. Nor is 
it to be considered as a personal history 

of the writer, It is not for publication. 
It consists of certain incidents pertinent 
to the history and development of the Mil- 
itary Intelligence service of the United 
States Army which can now be recalled by the 
writer after nearly fifty-five years experi- 
ence in intelligence work, It is more than 
possible that there may be some minor discre- 
pancies in this work, since, with the excep- 
tion of a few dates, the writer has had to 
depend entirely on his unaided memory, without 
notes of any kind, in its preparation. It 
has been written because very few of the per- 
sons connected with the early history of 
Military Intelligence in our Army are still 
alive and the writer believes it would be in- 
teresting for those now interested in that 
work to know something of its development 

as seen by one who was intimately connected © 
with the incidents related,". 


"However for the information contained in 
this memorandum the writer had access to a 
diary which he kept during his tour of duty 
in Europe which gave names of places visited 
and individuals contacted together with 
dates, but which gave practically no informa- 
tion concerning what had actually been done. 
He also had the help of various letters on - 
intelligence matters received and written dur- 
ing this period," 


In order that the position occupied by the writer may be clear the 


following portion of the memorandum of June 5, 1950 is repeated: 
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"On November 22nd I was told that a cable had arrived 
| from our Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Lansing, say- 
ing: 'Mr, Baker promised me that Van Deman should be 
| put in charge of all counter espionage for the Peace 
Conference!', I thereupon went down to see Mr, Joseph 

Grew who had been appointed as the Executive Secretary 
of the American Section of the Conference to Negoti- 
ate Peace, who said that he wanted me to take over 
the job. However, I was under orders to proceed to 
Rome and there were other matters that had not been 

` cleaned up in my original mission, I denurred from 
giving up the trip to Italy but when I got back to 
the office of the Military Attache I found a message 
from Major Macgruder at Chavmont telling me that a 
cable had just been received from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral in Washington directing the Commander in Chief, 
AFF, to detail me in charge of all counter espionage 
for the duration of the Peace Conference and giving 
me every assistance and directing me to report to 
General Bliss. I therefore cancelled my reservations 
for Rome and proceeded to make arrangements to take 
over the new assignment with the Peace Conference." 


RH. Van Deman 
Maje Gene, U.S Ae, Ret. 


a 
y reported to General Bliss for instructions on November 29th as required 
py the orders of the Adjutant General in Washington and the Commander in 
Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces, and was told to carry out the 
instructions received from Washington and Chawnont. On Decenber 5th I re- 
ceived the further instructions fron General Bliss which are appended hereto 


as Appendix A, page 3e 


About this time our ambassador at Paris had made arrangements to take over 

the Hotel Crillon and the office building at # Place de la Concorde to be 

used as quarters and offices by the American Section of the Conference to Ne- 
gotiate Peace. I was assigned office space at #l Place de la Concorde, This 
office suite was so arranged with two entrances that people desiring to leave 
the office without incoming visitors being aware of the fact could do soe I 

was also assigned certain office personnel consisting of two sergeants and 

a messenger detailed from the G-2, SOS. 

It will be noticed that I was not relieved from General Pershing's staff and 
therefore ae still responsible for the investigation of the intelligence services 
of the Allies on which I was directed to report. I therefore continued my in- 
istigation of ans subject by means of interviews with various people many of 
these interviews, as was the custom, being held at special luncheons and dinners, 
In addition to this assignment I at once began the organization of the work I was 
expected to carry out as Intelligence Officer for the American Section of the. 
Peace Conference and much of this was also necessarily accomplished by interviews 
with various and sundry people, 

On Novenber 30th I had an interview with Voska and Mr. Gordon Auchincloss, 
secretary to Colonel House, and Mr, Joseph Grew, at Grew's office concerning 


the work which Voska had been carrying on in Austro-Hungarye 


It will be remembered that at this time Herbert Hoover had been given charge of 
providing food and relief for certain devastated sections in Europe. We desired 


A. fo send with lip. Hoovers workers going into those areas certain intelligence 


agents who were fanili i i 
g i aniliar with the country but to this Mr. Hoover violently 
objected, However certain intelligence agents were sent on some of these 


missions and they reported conditions upon their return, 


On Dec. 2nd I made an effort to obtain a complete list of the personnel of 
the American Section of the Conference to Negotiate Peace but was unable to 
do so at that time, That same day I had a confidential interview with Dr. 
Edward Benes of the provisional government of Czechoslovakia concerning 
Voska, It had been reported that Voska was not in the confidence of Dr. Benes 
and his government but the Doctor assured me that this was untrue and that he 
had every confidence in Voska but he did not believe that Voska's education 
was sufficient to warrant his handling a political mission. 

On December lth Captain Ogden Mills reported for duty having been detailed 


as my assistant. 


Some little time previous to this Mr. Moran, the head of the United States 


Secret Service, had come to Paris to make arrangements for the safeguarding 


of President Wilson during his contemplated visit. On Deceaber fourth with 


Mr. Moran, General Willian W, Harte (the American Provost Marshall in Paris) 

Mr, Auchinclose and certain others, I went to inspect the quarters which were 

to be used by the President. The palace of Prince Nurst had been obtained 

for this purpose and we made a very thorough inspection on the entire pre- 

mises and surroundings. Mr. Moran found the measures taken for the safeguard- 
ing of the President quite satisfactory as they were very thorough. For example 
the telephone was inclosed in lead and a part of the special American telephone 
exchange which was set up in the old bar room of the Hotel Crillon. The 
Operators of the exchange were carefully selected American girls and a part of 
the exchange had been arranged to allow me to listen in to any conversation at 


any time to see that instructions regarding security were being carried out. 


On December fourth Sir Basil Thompson who was in charge of Scotland Yard called 


al 
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«Be 
to assure me of his assistance whenever needed, 
Due to the reputation of Maxim's Restaurant it had been placed off bounds for 
all American armed forces personnel in Paris, Hence, when it was discovered 
on Decanber fourth that a trap door existed leading from one of the offices 
at #lı Place de la Concorde down to the second floor above the restaurant 
giving access to it, I ordered a padlock placed on the trap door and the 
keys thereof placed in the charge of a sergeant reported to be entirely reli- 


ableo 


In addition to my other duties in connection with the Peace Conference I was 
detailed as a member of the Committee on Current Diplomatic and Political 
Correspondence of the American Section of the Conference to Negotiate Peace. 
The chairman of this committee was Mr, E. L, Dresel of the United States State 
Department. I do not remember the entire personnel of the committee although 
it can doubtless be obtained from the archives of the Peace Conference. As I 
remember it consisted of the two Dulles brothers, Adolph Berle, F.R. Dolbeare, 
E.T, Williams, JoH. Stabler, J.G.D, Paul, Major Royal Tyler and Major Delancey 


Kountzee 


The principal function of this committee was to receive and examine the various 
couriers as they reported from the different sectors of Europe and before they 
had made their report to the Commissioners. The committee usually met every 


morninge 


On December sixth I took up the matter of the passes for personnel entitled to 


enter the Crillon and #l, Place de la Concorde. 


On December seventh it was reported that a Socialist demonstration was to be 
pulled off on the arrival of President Wilson, Means to make sure that this 
demonstration did not interfere with the President! s movemnets were taken with 
the aid of the French Surete and, of course, using our own forces where 


possibles As a matter os fact the demonstration did not materialize. 
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On Decenber eleventh Captain Bertie Goelet together with Lts, Rose and Waldo 
from the Military Attache's office at The Hague arrived in Paris and the 
following day Inspector Ernest Mole of Scotland Yard arrived to be assistant 
to Sir Basil Thompson. 

On December twelfth Major Buckey, the Military Attache in Rome, together 
with the American Ambassador to Italy came in to discuss matters in that 
country. On the same day Senator Wadsworth came in and I had a talk with 


him on conditions in the United States, 


On December thirteenth Voska came in with a letter from the Czecho-Slovak 
Council asking him to go to Prague. On the same day I checked on the mail 


system for the American Section of the Conference to Negotiate Peace. 


On December fourteenth, President Wilson arrived in Paris, General Marl- 
borough Churchill, chief of Military Intelligence in Washington, also 


arrived on the same ship and I discussed matters with him at length. 


On December fourteenth I discovered while making a late evening inspection 
that there were no armed guards over the office at #lı Place de la Concorde 
or the entire establishment of the Hotel Crillon after ) P.M. The following 
day it developed that responsibility for the guards over these localities 

had not been properly placed and I discussed the matter with a representative 


from Captain Ward's office, G-2, SOS. 


On December sixteenth I had an extensive conversation with Mr. Leland Harrison, 
head of the Secret Service of the United States State Department, and Joseph 
Grew concerning the collection and transmittal of Positive Intelligence as it 


was at that time called, 


On Decenber seventeenth it was discovered that the trap door leading to Maxims 
Restaurant from the offices at #l Place de la Concorde which had been padlocked 


was open. This uate 1 necessary, of course, to again padlock the door and re- 


move the keys from the custody of the sergeant, which was donee 


apus 


On December eighteenth I drafted a note of explanation to be sent to all the 
Peace Commissioners of the American Section explaining the necessity for 

the means guaranteeing security and the measures which had been taken to 
secure them, Later I made sure that a guard for the record room was 


provided. 


On December 18th a menorandum similar to the one sent to the Commissioners 
was furnished to all personnel connected with the American Section of the 


Peace Conference, 


On December 19th General Churchill, Colonel A.B. Coxe, (the intelligence 
Officer at General Pershing's headquarters who served as liason between 
that headquarters and the Peace Conference) and I prepared a cable to be 
~ sent t Colonel John Dunn (who was in charge of Military Intelligence in 
Washington during General Churchill's sbdehes) discussing the reorganiza- 


tion of the Military Intelligence Section in Washington, 


On Decane 20th I received approval for the permanent passes for the 
members of the press who were accredited to the American Section of the 
Conference to Negotiate Peace. Among the accredited reporters was Mrse 
Marguerite Harrison the widow of one of the editors of the Baltimore Sune 
Mrs, Harrison had been quite helpful in many ways in the United States and 
when she arrived in Paris she came to me and offered to keep an eye on 
the various correspondents the previous records of some of whom were not 
too good, There were in the neighborhood of one hundred of these corres- 
pondents the complete list of which is undoubtedly available in the files 
of the Conference. 

On December 21 the pass system for the offices at # Place de la Concorde 


and the Hotel Crillon was finally puto into operation. For the next two 


days complaints concerning these passes were received from all sorts of sources 
and on the 24th the American Commissioners agreed to continue the system on a 


trial basise 


On December 2l:th Comdr. Gherdi of the United States Navy came to my office to 
report concerning the conditions on the Dalmation coast where he had recently 
beene 

Colonel Sherman Miles came in to the office on the 3lst to tell me that he was 


about to leave for the Balkans, 


By the beginning of 1919 reports began to arrive from the intelligence officers 
of our occupying forces at Coblentz and from the Intelligence officers at the 
British Headquarters at Cologne to the effect that circulars were being distributed 
to both American and British forces on the Rhine which the intelligence officers, 
at least, believed were an invitation to mutiny by the troops, It was as- 
certained that these circulars were being prepared in Germany and an Intelli- 
gence Sergeant from my office was dispatched there for the purpose of investi- 
gation, He ascertained and reported that these circulars were being prepared 

by one Robert Minor, a very well known and prominent American Communist. The 
Sergeant was instructed to see if he could get Ninor to appear at the American 

or British bridgeheads in order that he might be picked up. But this the 
Sergeant later reported he was unable to do. While I was reading this last 
report from the Sergeant, Marguerite Harrison came into the office and I read 

the report to her. She offered to go to Germany herself and persuade Minor to 
come out with her in order that we might apprehend him in either British or 
American occupied territory. For this purpose she was authorized to go to 
Germany which she did and during the period she spent in Berlin she also 
witnessed and reported on the Communist uprising there. 

On January 3rd, Major John O'Laughlin, afterward the bilime and editor of the 


Army and Navy Journal, left for the United States. The next day Lt. M. Bourgeois 


of + - -a He had been the liason officer in 
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Washington between the French Mission to the United States and Military Intelli- 
gence during the early part of the war, He had been returned to France because 
of mental disorders but it was apparent that he had entirely recovered when 

he called on mee 

On Jamary 5th Joseph Grew occupied his new offices in the Hotel Crillon 

and I called on him and talked over matters of organization of the Peace 
Conference and similar subjects with hime 

On January 6th I talked overi with Robert Bliss of our Embassy in Paris the 
question of passes for the Crillon and for the office in # Place de la 
Concorde. 

About January eighth there was a report that the Allies were to prepare a 
force to be sent into Russia for the purpose of overcoming the present 

Russian set up and establishing a really democratic government. 

On January 10th, Mre P.A. Stovall, our minister from Berne, called and I 


talked over certain matters connected with intelligence in Switzerland. 


On Jamary llth an effort was again made to obtain guards for the office 


rooms at #l Place de la Concorde and this was finally accomplished, 


0n January 17th Comdr. Gherdi came to see me to talk over the people the 


American Commissioners were contemplating sending to Germany. 


About this time I received a letter from Captain Bronson Cutting, the 
Assistant Military Attached in London, informing me that a letter which 

I had sent to him marked "Personal and Confidential” was opened by a 
secretary who had been a former code clerk of the London Embassy. ‘She 
averred that this was by error and that she had not noticed the "Personal 
and Confidential" on the envelope. Previously there had been suspicion 
that this girl was not to be trusted and this was one of the reasons why 


it was deemed advisable to send coders to our Embassy in London from the 


United States. Bronson Cutting endeavored to investigate this matter but 


no very definite results were ever obtained. 


I also received a letter from Lt, Col, Claude Dansey, of the British 
telligence Service, telling me that he was to be demobilized. This 

yetter I answered at length thanking him for the very great service he 

had rendered to the United States Intelligence Services in enabling it to 


establish a really sound basis for intelligence work. 


Qn January 17th Capt. Here, the assistant Military Attache at the French 
Legation at Copenhagen, came in with a letter from Capt. Solbert, our 
Military Attache to Sweden and Denmark, We has an interesting talk on Capte 


Here's experiences when he had been a prisoner in Germany. 


On January 18th I had luncheon with General, Sir Willian Wiseman and Colonel 


Arthur Murray, both of the British service, and talked on Bolshevism. 


Coxe came in from Chaumont on January 20th and stayed with mee He told me 
that George Criel was making a trip through Germany and it was reported 
he had his name on the sides of his motor and was making speaches telling 


the people what the United States was going to do for them. Coxe returned 


to GHQ on January 23rd. 


On Jammary 28th I had a talk with the control officers to fix responsibility 


and authority of our men at Quay d!Orsey. 


On January 30th and 3lst several individuals were given clearence to engage 
in the work that Herbert Hoover was carrying on in the distribution of food 
in Poland. 

For some little time past there had been talk of the morale situation between 


the regular and temporary officers of the Amy and I had written a letter on 
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this subject to General Nolan on this subject saying: 


t 


| AMERICAN COMMISSION TO NEGOTTATE PEACE, 
l, Place de la Concorde Parise 
December 23, 1918 
| general D.E, Nolan, G-2 
| general Headquarters 
Amere EeF ey Chaumonte 
PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 


Mr dear Nolan: | 


| 

We have talked over the feeling of criticism and hostility existing 
against the officers of the Regular service on the part of Reserve and 
other temporary officers. Reports reaching me from many sources show that 
this spirit is rapidly increasing. Some of the criticisms are, as follows: 

(a) That the Regular Army has placed its own officers in such 

positions that they have not suffered many casualties while, on the other 
hand, temporary officers have been placed where they would bear the brunt 
‘of the casualties. 

(b) The transport service is not being utilized to send the 
army home but that Boy oeae ena nare being held on this side of the 
ocean unnecessarily. 

(c) That temporary officers, particularly those in France, have 
not been given proper promotion. 

(d) That Medical Officers (temporary) are being held on duty 
at hospitals where ey have no patients and where there is nothing for 
them to do, in spite of the fact that they want to get home to take up their 
work in civil life, 

The talk along these lines is increasing more and more and becoming more 
Violent and a good deal of it is being carried on before French people, who 


dontt understand conditions, and an exceedingly bad effect is being produced 


—_— 
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on them, which, in turn, comes back through the large number of American 
civilians now here and is reacting very seriously against the Regular service. 
I don't see how conditions can be remedied and am only reporting this 
to you so that you will be familiar with what is going on, I take it for 
granted that we are doing all that can be done under the circumstances to get 
the army home. 
I do not think that disciplinary action against the people who are 
doing the talking would be advisable or would do the least good, But there 
is certain to be a reaction against the C. in C, and all this will be used 
against him by certain people at an opportune time and I feel that you, as a 


member of his Staff, should be kept informed, 


Very sincerely, 


RVD R.H. Van Deman 


nck Colonel, G.E 


By the middle of January there were rumors in Paris that there was a move on 


foot to remove General Pershing from command and replace him by an officer from 


the United Statese 


On January 31st Colonel William (Wild Bill) Donovan, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jre, and Captain Harnwood met with Ogden Mills in my office to discuss and see if 
it would be possible to form an organization of temporary officers which would 
conteract the present ill feeling between-officers of the regular Army and ten- 


porary officerse 


On the same day I had a long talk with Colonel Mengies, of the British 
Intelligence service, on the possibility of cooperation between British and 

| United States military intelligence services after the war, Mengies was very 
much in favor of such cooperation in order that tab might be kept particularly 


on the activities of the Soviet Government in all parts of the world, 
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On February 8th Colonels Donovan and Roosevelt again came into the office to 


contime the discussion of morals of temporary officers and their conflict with 


the regular Army officers, 


On February llth Nelly Bly, well known newspaper woman, appeared in Paris but 
refused to talk while in Paris. All during the war she was in Austria and it 
was believed she knew considerable about the Bolshevic organization and 


activities there. 


On February 19th Comdr. Gherardi, U.S.N., came in from Berlin and gave me a 


detained report on conditions there. 


Many loyal Americans have been badly fooled by the propaganda put out by the 
Russian-Bolshevick set up and a very excellent example of this is the case of 
William C. Bullitt who was in charge of the confidential records of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace and of the communications which passed between the 
Peace Commissioners and the United States, Bullitt made a trip to Russia in 
February 1919 accompanied by Lincoln Staffins with whom he had earlier formed a 
friendship. This trip was made without the permission of the American Commiss~ 
joners and upon their return they made a report giving an extremely rosy picture 
of what the Bolshevick government was accomplishing in Russia, This trip to 
Russia and the report on it forced the resignation of Bullitt from the American 
Section of the Conference to Negotiate Peace, Upon the receipt of his report | 
shortly after his return to Paris on March 26th, my office was directed to 
critize this report and to call Bullitt's attention to the fact that the report 
contained many statements which could not be backed by facts. The subject of 
this criticism is contained in a letter prepared in my office and sent to 


Bullitt on April 1, 1919 and appended to this memorandum marked "Appendix B" 


Bullitt contimued to hold this high opinion of the Soviet Union and its 


activities for many years during which time, in 1923, he married the widow of 


— 


peed the well-known American communist who is buried in Moscow near the wall 
of the Kremilin. While serving as our first Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 


pullitt finally discovered what the Communist International really stand fore 


one of our American couriere, Capt. Sargentisch, returned from Roumania on 
february 2th and I had dinner with him and he gave a detailed and decidedly 


ynfavorable report concerning conditions theres 


Qn March 3rd I had dinner with General Thawaites, the officer in charge of 
pritish Intelligence. The only other dinner guest was Laurence of Arabia 
yho as usual was willing to talk about anything except his own part in the war. 
jater in the evening I had a talk with Hugh Gibson of the United States who had 


just come out of Germany and reported conditions there to be very bad, 


0n March 10th I had a long talk with Colonel Drake of the British Intelligence 
Service on the German~-Russian-Japanese situation and the possibility of the 
British and American military intelligence services combining their efforts 


following the war. 


0n March 11th, Captain Foster, one of our couriers, made a report to the Dresel 


committee on conditions in Poland. 


0n March 17th Ogden Mills, my assistant, met with the committee consisting of 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Col. William Donovan and others for the purpose 

of discussing the advisability of forming a veterans organization before the 
troops returned to the United States, Their decision was that the formation of 
eny such organization should be postponed until the troops ad returned to the 
United States. Later, of course, in the United States the veterans organization 


was formed as the American Legion. 


‘i March 18th, General Churchill returned to the Unites States and his duties as 
nief of Militáry Intelligence Division, On the same day Captain Yardley, who 
yas the officer in charge of the code and cipher section of the Military Intelli- 


gence in the United States and who had been sent to Europe on a temporary trip by 


general Churchill, “returned to the United States by way of Rome. 
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40n March 2lst, Lt. Col. Solbert, Military Attache at Copenhagen talked to the 


11:30 session öf thé Dresol committee ‘on conditions “in the Baltic States. 
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m March 27th Major Henroten came in from Treves where he was attached to the 
aivanced GH. “He reported that he had an Intelligence Sergeant who had worked 
his way into the Bolshevick organization in Berlin posing as a deserter and who 


yas really acquiring very valuable information concerning the activities of the 
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0n March 29th the widow af Mr. Proctor of the Proctor and Gamble Company came 


pay eee 


| into my office and reported her experiences and the ‘treatment accorded her while 
serving with the Russian Red Cross for the previous year in Russia, She had 
finally managed to escape from Russia through the Ukraine, She was associated 


in Paris with a Colonel and several officers of the Czarist-region. 
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0n April 3rd, Mr. Conger of the Associated Press came jak to Paris from Berlin 
jand confirmed our information that, if present government fafled°it-would be 
replaced by a radical socialist government with strong Bolshevick: tendencies. 
He reported that it seemed likely that ihe Geman government will sign the 
Peace treaty unless the terms included the loss of the territory west of the 


\Rhine, the Saar coal fields and Danzig, 


0n April 10th William Bullitt appeared before the morning session of the Dresel 
Committee and stated that there would be a revolution in every country in Europe 


Xd that nothing we could do would stop it. 
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On April 13th General Dennis Nolan, G-2 of the AEF, and Col Coxe called from 
Chaumont to discuss the demobilitation of G-2, SOS, I urged the holding open 


of the Paris and Brest offices at least until the Peace Conference was over. 


Mre AH, Frazier, Counsellor of Mnbassy under Col, House, asked me to give him 
my ideas as to how the Military Intelligence should be handled for the League of 
Nations. I gave Mr, Frazier a rather long and detailed memorandum on this 
subject but it seems hardly worth while to repeat it in this report. It is of 
course on file in the archives of the American Section of the Conference to 


Negotiate Peacée 


In an interview with Secretary of War Baker on April 16th he told me that he 
had intended taking me back to the United States with him on his return but he 
then thought he had better wait until he had reached the United States and 
talked with the Chief of Staff. In the meantime, I was to remain and carry out 


the instructions under which I was then acting» 


0n April 17th I had a conversation with Captain Ward and Lt, Robertson and on 
“the 19th with Colonel A, Moreno, of Gen. Pershing's headquarters, both on the 


sibject of the demobilization of G-2, SOS, 


0n April 19th I had a talk with Lt, Col. C.E, Dansey of the British Intelligence 
Service who had just returned from Germany. He said that the Germans were in a 


"blue Funk" about Bolshevism. 


t 0n April 25th Colonel Charles Mason came in and reported on the trip he had made’ 


to Vienna and the Polish fronts. 


ya April 28th General Pershing inquired as to how serious the radical trouble 


“ich was expected on May lst was believed to bee 


E 


Ogden Mills left by train on April 30th for Chawont in order to discuss the 
proposition as to whether or not a veteran's organization should be formed in 


Faris or whether it should be delayed until the troops returned to the United 


States. 


on May 2nd I wrote a letter in detail to General Churchill giving my opinion as 
+o how a system of registering and keeping track of both the officers and 
e@listed men who had worked with G-2 both in the AEF and in the United States 
should be handled, Unfortunately this arrangement was not carried out and as a 
consequence we lost touch with men who would have been of great assistance to 


vilitary Intelligence both during and in preparation for the Second World War. 


I was directed to accompany Dr, Raycroft of the Red Cross on a trip which he was 
mithorized to make over the battle fields of France and Germany. I left Paris 


with him on May 2nd and returned on the llth, 


0n May lth Mr. Thompson, our agent in Italy, camouflaged as a newspaper many 


camne in to report on the seriousness of the Italian situation over Fiune. 


0n May 15th, G-2, SOS in Paris was demobilized, This was most unfortunate 
because with the demobilization all the records of the office were returned 
to the United States. When the French and British Intelligence services 
inmired for information on Americans in Paris, we were then unable to supply 


the information as all those cards were kept in G+2, SOS, 


William Treadwell who had been imprisoned by the Bolsheviks for a considerable 
time appeared at the morning session of the Dresel committee on May 17th and 


related his experiences, 


X May 19th Colonel Sherman Miles who had been in the Balkans reported at the 


Morning session of the Dresel committee to give an account of the situation as he 
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found ite 

At the morning session of the Dresel committee on May 21st we were informed 
that Willian Bullitt had resigned from his position in the American Section 

of the Conference to Negotiate Peace because of the disapproval of the American 
Peace Commissioners of his trip to Russia and his subsequent glowing report. 
In his letter of resignation he averred he was resigning because he did not 


agree with the terms of peace as proposed to the Central Powers. 


At this same time Adolph Berle, Lt. G.B, Noble and Mr. S.E, Morison and others 
| 


resigned from the Peace Conference over the terns of peacee 


On May 31st Ogden Mills and Bertie Goelet left for the United States having 


been demobilized. 


On June lst Donald Thompson came in and talked of conditions in Siberia where 
he had recently been. Thompson is the only American who ever was allowed to 


photograph Stalin. 


I was directed to accompany the Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. Crowell on a 
trip which he desired to make over the battle fields and other places of in- 
terest connected with the war. Colonel Willian S. Graves gave me the itinerary 
the Assistant Secretary desired to cover on the 3rd of June. 


On June hth Colonel Coxe left the GHQ on his return to the United Statese 


On June Sth I had luncheon with Colonel. Dansey, Mr, Thompson, Colonel Volnaire, 
of the French Surete, Col. Menzies, Major Lamb and Major Gibson at the 


Travellers! Club at which general intelligence matters were discussede 


On June 6th I wrote the following letter to Churchill which is an excellent 


example of what happens to Army officers in the Military Intelligence. 
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June 6th, 1919 


General Marlborough Churchill 
pirector of Military Intelligence 
U.S. Army, Washington, D.C. 


Mr dear Churchill: 


Your very kind and characteristically straightforward letter reached me 
yesterday. I fully understand and appreciate just how you feel about going 
pack to the artillery at this time. I feel a good deal the same way myself 
about coming back to Washington and taking up General Staff duty not connected 


with Intelligence for I have naturally lost touch with everything except thate 


The Chief of Staff wants you to continue in your present position. That being 
the case, there is, of course, no place in Intelligence in Washington for me. 

I don't agree at all that you should be pushed out into some other place either 
for me or any one else, I should resent that very much indeed, I tried to 
make that plain in my letter to you of some time ago. My position is simply 
this: If you are to be released and the Chief of Staff wants me to take your 
place, well and good, but both of those conditions must be fulfilled before 

the thing should be considered at all. Of course, it goes without saying that 
the Chief of Staff will see to it that these conditions do obtain so there is 


no use of our talking about it anyway. 


Personally, I want to come home and am perfectly willing to go to troops at 
any time and any place, If I had a choice in the matter I would go to the 
Philippines. So much for that. Now about the Intelligence scheme with the 
League of Nations. I have been talking to several people on that subject and 
as far as I can gather no one seems to be impressed with the necessity for 


having any such service as part of the League of Nations. 


yow under the sun they expect to function without it, I can't imagine and am 

sure they will have to come to it in the end. Just now, however, they seem to 
nave exceedingly vague ideas of what the organization of the League is going to 
pe and also seen to have a feeling that they are not going to let military people 
have anything to do with it. I will certainly keep in touch with the matter as 
far as I am able to do so and if they finally decide to have such a section in 
the League and you want to take it on, you may be sure that I shall do all in my 
power to see that you get it, 

In the meantime I suggest that you get in touch with Raymond Fosdick and take 

the matter up with him. The Secretary of War can certainly tall you where he 


can be found. 


Now, then, there are one or two other things I want to talk to you about: 

I had a.very interesting luncheon yesterday with Colonel Dansey, Colonel 

Menzies, Major Gibson, Major Lamb (British M.I.) Mr. Thompson of Scotland Yard 
and in charge of the new Department of Political Intelligence of the British 
Government which has been created and Colonel Volnaire of the French 2nd, Bureau. 
We talked on general intelligence ere and particularly on Bolshevism. 
Colonel Menzies spoke to me of a very warm friend of his who was coming to 
Washington as Assistant Military Attache by the name of Wallace. He was very 
var in his praises of him and I hope you will have him looked up and do what 


you can for hime 


You know of course who William Bullitt is and about his resignation from the 
Peace Commission. Bullitt is now in London and is consorting with the radical 
socialistic element there. I am having him watched rather closely and will let 
you know from time to time what he is up to. I am afraid he is going to develop 
into a dangerous man. Personally, I like Bullitt, but he is extremely radical 
and has been made much more so by his stay in Europe, He is also a disappointed 


and "disgruntled" man and such a chap is always likely to be dangerous if he is 


rr 
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nart and Bullitt is that. 


Now as to the so-called "suspect cards" which were in the hands of G-2, SOS. 
4s Coxe will tell you, I recommended very strongly that these records be 
placed in the hands of the Military Attache at Paris, These contain all that 
is known about undesirables in Paris, both Americans and others, This informa- 
tion does not exist anywhere else, Not a day passes but it is necessary to 
mow something about one or more of these people contained in those records. 
Jnstead of turning the records over to the Paris Military Attache, they have 
been sent to M.I.D. and are now some place in transit and evidently unavailable. 
That means that neither the Military, the Peace Conference nor the Passport 
Bureau can check off any of these people, This is both dangerous and em= 
barrassing for both the French and British have been calling on us for infor- 
mation concerning some of our "black sheep! and we can only tell them that we 
have no records, I have had no conversation nor correspondence with Nolan but 
tells me that he objected sending the records to the Military Attache at Paris 
because he was afraid they doula nat be considered confidential. With all due 
respect to Nolan, I don't think that is a valid reason for putting the Intelli- 
gence Service in the position it is in now, The only records that the Military 
Attache in Paris has now is the lot from the Control Office at Bordeaux and 
these, of course, cover only the regular suspect cards and do not include the 
Special information in regard to the Americans in France which is so vital to 
the Intelligence Service in Europe and to the Passport Bureau. These records 
Were "pied" in transit and it will fake 8 weeks or more to straighten them 
wt so they can be used. You can imagine what an outcry that is causing. 
Personally, I think the Paris, G-2, SOS records should be sent back to the 
Military Attache, Paris. He should,of course, be cautioned that they are 
extremely confidential and that no one except specially designated officers 
in his office should have access to them. ‘This is, of course, my personal 


Opinion only and you mist decide what should be done, Your telegram about 
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the Polish-Jewish pogrom has just come in, As a matter of fact there have 

been no Jewish pogroms in Poland, There were about 32 Jews killed in Pinsk 
some time ago but it was proved that they were killed because they were engaged 
in a bolshevist plot and not because they were Jews. The Polish Government is 
fully aware that the Jews are engaged in trying to create the impression that 
the Poles are persecuting the Jews and have given very strict instructions on 
the matter, There is a group of Jews in Poland, assisted by certain Jews in the 
United States and by quite i number here in France who are making a distinct 


effort to create the impression that the Poles are going to massacre the JewSe 


There is also very strong evidence to indicate that the Germans are also mixed 
up in the matter. Many of the items appearing in the U.S. papers originate in 
Copenhagen and are pure fabrications, The Minister in Poland, Hugh Gibson, has 
been directed to make a careful investigation of the matter and you will find that 


his reports are all on file in the State Department. 
I hope I haven't tired you out with this long letter. 
Most warmly your friend, 


RHVD | R.H. Van Deman, 
mck, Colonel, General Staff 


On June 9th I accompanied the Assistant Secretary of War and his party on the 
journey of the battlefields in both Belgium and France and other points of in- 


terest, returning to Paris on the 13th, 


It has been planned that as soon as Marguerite Harrison was able to persuade 


Robert Minor to appear at our bridgehead at Coblents he would be arrested and 


tried by a Military court martial for attempting to cause mutiny among the 
troops. To this end, Marguerite Harrison, still of course in Germany, was 
to report to our military intelligence officer at Coblents when Minor would 


appear there. When Ogden Mills was demobilized and returned to the United States, 


k young Captain was ordered to my office as my assistant. As I knew nothing 


about the background or discretion of this officer and as the delay in bringing 
Robert Minor over on our bridgehead had been so great, when I was ordered to be 
out of Paris for a few days, I decided not to inform my assistant as to the plans 
for the arrest of Robert Minor. During my absence Marguerite Harrison informed 
the intelligence officer at Coblents that Robert Minor would appear there and as 


was planned the intelligence officer at once informed my office in Paris. 


This message was, of course, received by my assistant to whom as I stated above, 
I had not confided what the plans concerning Robert Minor were, Apparently not 
knowing what to do in the matter, he informed our Embassy in Paris and the 
Enbassy immediately demanded that Minor be turned over to them, which was donee 
Upon my return to Paris on June ljth Lincoln Steffins appeared in my living 
quarters at the Hotel Crillon and insisted that I give him the names of two 
Amy Officers who were known liberals, I asked him why he wanted the names 

of these officers and he said it was for the purpose of defending Robert Minor. 
I told him I would not give him the names of such officers and he finally 
departed. How he got past the guards at the Hotel Crillon and to my living 
quarters I was never able to discover. As a result of all of the above Robert 
Minor was never tried and was sent back to the United States. 

On June 19th Major Devenaux appeared before the morning session of the Dresel 


committee and reported on conditions in Esthonia where he had been recentlye 


On June 25th Philip Patchen of the United States State Department came in to 
consult concerning the stolen dispatch from William Bullitt's safe in Paris 
which had turned up in Chicago. This safe contained all the confidential 


records of the American Section of the Peace Conference and its communications 


with Washington. 


At the Dresel Committee conference on June 27th Lt. Comdr. Bryant, of our Navy, 


reported on his observations in Turkey and Armeniae 


‘On June 28th the Germans signed the Peace Treaty and the Assistant Secretary of 


war, Mr. Crowell left Paris the next daye 


‘ 


On July lst I was informed by cable from Washington that I would proceed to 
London for the purpose of assisting Consul General Skinner in a conference with 
representatives of the Allied Powers on the matter of passports following the 


ware 


Leland Harrison came in on the same day to consult concerning the cable believed 


to have been stolen from William Bullitt's safe mentioned previously. 


On July 5th I had a long talk with Anthony Czarnocki, correspondent for the 


Chicago Daily News, on Jewish Conditions in Poland. 


On July 7th the Peace Commissioners discussed the measures that might be taken 


against the bolshevick government under Bala Kuhn in Hungary. 


On July 8th Mr. Poole, our consul at Archangel, gave a talk on Russia before the 


morning session of the Dresel committee. 


On July 9th Margueritte Harrison returned from Germany with a very interesting 


report on what she had seen of the Bolshevick uprising in Germany. 


On July Ith ascertaining that General Pershing and his staff were to go to 
London I made arrangements with his Chief of Staff, General Harbord to accompany 
them and left that evening reaching Boulogne on July 15th. We proceeded to 
England on board a fast British destroyer and that afternoon I attended a 
meeting at the British Home Office with regard to passport control. Consul 
General Skinner was not present but the United States was represented by 

Consul Broy and Mr. Whelpley and myself. General John Pedder presided. There 
were no Italians or French present, four Belgiums and several British amongst 


them Major Spencer, Colonel Kell, Colonel Menzies, Capt. Cummin and Mr. Thompson, 
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The proposition of the British was to continue the present passport system 
with its visa requirements indefinitely. This, of course, for the purpose of 
keeping check on the travel of undesirable persons, especially those of radical 
tendencies. In order to reduce to a minimum the inconveniences to citizens of 
the Allied and Associated Powers, the British proposed that a zone comprising 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy and the United States should be 
established, within which passports would be required to ve vised only once. 
In other words that once a passport was issued to an individual, he would only 
be required to have it vised once for each country during the life of the 
passporte 
In effect, this meant, of course, that the passport was to be a sort of 
certificate by the country issuing it that the individual is all right and the 
visa a certificate that the country making the visa is satisfied that the 
opinion of the country issuing the passport is concurred in. The idea was all 
right but, in order to make any such system effective, there would have to be 
a system of control, not only at the ports but along the entire land frontiers 
of each country. It would require a very large number of men and heavy expense, 
especially in countries having long land frontiers, such as the United States. 
Unless the control system was effective the scheme would not work because the 
sian we wanted to catch would slip through and we would only annoy and irritate 


the people who whould be allowed to travel. 


As far as the United States was concerned, the visa requirement ceased upon the 
declaration of the President that a state of peace existed and it would have re- 
quired additional legislation and a special appropriation to undertake any scheme 
of the kind proposed. When Mr, Whelpley told the meeting this, they lost all in- 


terest in the part the United States might play. 


On July 16th at the British War Office I had a talk with the Assistant Director 
of Military Intelligence, General Bartholomew and Colonel Cribbon Major Lampke 


also of the British service, concerning the possibility of cooperation between 
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j the British Military Intelligence and our own following the ware 


On July 18th I attended a reception and luncheon for General Pershing at the 
Guild Hall in London, Later that day Raymond Fosdick came in to talk over an 


intelligence system for the League of Nations, 


X On July 22nd I returned to Paris and the next day my offices were moved from #l 


E Place de la Concorde to a set of rooms in the Hotel Crillon. 


On July 26th I received a report from a Britisher connected with the biggest 
firn of metal merchants in Europe. He had been an officer in the British 
Intelligence Service during the war. He said that Japan had sold a large 
quantity of copper in England in the spring and now that she had bought all of 

a that back at an advanced price and in addition was buying large quantities at the 

market price. Also that they were buying all the land in Australia that they 

E could get. They were also getting in a considerable stock of mercury and 


antimony. This information was reported to Churchill in a cable followed by a 


letter with the details, 


a On July 25th I decided that I had better inaugurate a battle map covering tae 
various small wars which were then going on. I realized that this was not my 


oat 


iness but it was something which should be done and nobody else was doing it. 


25th I made a full report on the passport conference in London to MID in 


ton, the full text of which will, of course, be found in the archives of 
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be a final report to Mr. Grew summarizing the work of my office 


me ked "Appendix A", On the 6th I wrote a memorandum 


tin 


eects 


to him on controls which should be maintained at the Hotel Crillon after my 


geparture for the United States. 


gn August 12th I left Paris for Brest on route to the United States, sailing 


on the Prince Frederick Wilhelm on the lth. 


Paris, France 
August th, 1919 


Colonel R.H. VanDeman, General Staff, 
Negative Intelligence Department, 


Secretary - General, American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace. 


Subjects Reporte 


4s I have been directed to proceed to the United States and report to 

the Chief of Staff, I submit the following report of the activities of the 
Negative Intelligence Department, in compliance with request contained in 

nnorandum issued by the Administrative Officer of the American Commission 


to Negotiate Peace 


Under date of November 20th, 1918, the following cable was received by 
the Commanding General, A..F. ~ 


November 21, 1918 


No, 222-R 
November 20th 


Confidential 
PERSHING 
AMEXFORCES 


TXT RRR KARR ERR K AK KK EKA RR REAR ARARAS 


PARAGRAPH 2, Direct Colonel Ralph H. Van Deman, if available, to report 

to General Bliss to take charge of Contre Espionage Service until conclusion 
of peace negotiations, Place at his disposal such Intelligence personnel 

as may be necessary and give him necessary facilities for carrying on this 
vork, If this officer is not available, recommend another officer for the 


hity. 
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to him on controls which should be maintained at the Hotel Crillon after my 


departure for the United States. 


On August 12th I left Paris for Brest on route to the United States, sailing 


on the Prince Frederick Wilhelm on the Itho 


Paris, France 
August lth, 1919 


From: Colonel R.H. VanDeman, General Staff, 
Negative Intelligence Department. 


To: Secretary - General, American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace. 


Subject: Report. 


As I have been directed to proceed to the United States and report to 

the Chief of Staff, I submit the following report of the activities of the 
Negative Intelligence Department, in compliance with request contained in 

menorandum issued by the Administrative Officer of the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peacée 


Under date of November 20th, 1918, the following cable was received by 
the Commanding General, A..F. = 
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November 21, 1918 


No, 222-R 
November 20th 


Confidential 
PERSHING 
AMEXFORCES 
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PARAGRAPH 2, Direct Colonel Ralph H. Van Deman, if available, to report 

to General Bliss to take charge of Contre Espionage Service until conclusion 
of peace negotiations, Place at his disposal such Intelligence personnel 

as may be necessary and give him necessary facilities for carrying on this 
work, If this officer is not available, recommend another officer for the 


duty. 
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In compliance with this order, the following instructions were issued: 


i 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
GENERAL STAFF, SECOND SECTION 


November 27th, 1918 


ÅA.Ce Of Ses G2 
Colonel R.E. Van Deman, General Staff. 


Instructions .e 


| 
In compliance with confidential instructions from the WAR Depart- 
ment you will proceed to Paris, France, reporting upon arrival to 
Brevet General Tasker H. Bliss for instructions, and take station 
in that citye 


In order to enable you to carry out the instructions of the WAR 
DEPARTMENT, you are authorized to call upon the Second Section, 
General Staff, these Headquarters, or any sub-station or office 
thereof, for such assistance as may be required to carry ovt your 
instructions. 


You are also authorized to consult with the Commanding General, U.S, 
Troops, District of Paris, and the Provost Martial, who will render 
such assistance as may be necessary for the carrying out of your 
duties. 


Copy of this letter is being furnished the Commanding General, S0S., 
the Commanding General, U.S, Troops, District of Paris, and, the 
Provost Marshal General, for their information and guidance. 


BY DIRECTION: 


(Signed) D.E. Nolan, 
Brigadier General, G.S. 
Chief of Section 
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The following instructions were also issued:- 


FROM: 


AMERICAN COMMISSION TO 

NEGOTIATE PEACE FL 

Place de la Concorde 
PARIS. 


December 5th. 1918 
GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS, U.S. ARMY. 


Colonel R.H, Van Deman, General Staff, 
U.S. Amy 


SUBJECT: Instructions, 


| le Having reported to me for instructions in compliance 
with Paragraph 2, Confidential Cable No. 225, from the 
- WAR DEPARTINT, dated November 20th, 1918, and with 
Paragraph 1 of letter to you from the A.C. of 3., G=2 
GHQ., AeE.F., you are hereby instructed as follows: 


a You will satisfy yourself that the proper measures are 
taken for the safeguarding of the records and the build- 
ings occupied by the offices and personnel of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace; that efficient 
protection is assured to the persons of the Commissioners 
at all times; that the personnel employed in and about the 
offices and auarters of the Commission, including clerical 
personnel, orderlies, messengers, couriers, telephone 
operators, house servants, laborers, etc., is loyal and 
trustworthy; that the lines of commnication are properly 
safeguarded, and, that in general, all other measures in con- 
nection with Negative Intelligence duties relating to the 
work of the Commission which may from time to time be necessary 
or advisable be taken, 


36 To carry out the above instructions, you will avail yourself 
of the authority granted you in letter from the AC of S, G2 
GHQ, A.E.F., dated November 27th, 1918, already mentioned in 
paragraph #1 of this letter, 


he In the discharge of your duties you are authorized, when 
necessary, to correspond directly with any Department, 
Bureau, Office or person. 


(Signed) Tasker H. Bliss 
Brevet Generale 
U.S. Army. 


The above instructions were issued in order that the agencies already in exis- 
tance might be utilized thus avoiding the expense and time necessary to form a 
Special organization for the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. This plan ' 
has worked out very successfully. (The entire personnel used by the Negative 
Intelligence - Contre Espionage ~ Department has been drawn from the A, E.F. and 
the work has been carried out with practically no expense to the Commission) 


The organization of the Department began immediately upon the receipt of the 
orders and instructions quouted above. 


The office force consisted of three enlisted men detailed from the enlisted 
personnel attached to the Commission, Sergeant Wm. W. NcKinnon as Stenographer 
and Chief Clerk and Sergeant Lawrence F, Hansel as File Clerk. There was also 
one Private detailed as Orderly. This was the only personnel furnished by the 
Commission. On May 22nd, 1919, the two men above named were transferred to the 
Corps of Intelligence Police as Sergeants, leaving only one Private from the 
personnel detailed to the Commission. 


On December 2nd. 1918, Captain Ogden L. Mills, Jr. was detailed from the office of 


G-2, 5.0.5. as my assistant in the office work, He was demobilized on or about 
the first of May, 1919 but continued voluntarily to perform the same duties until 
his return to the United States on May 3lst, 1919. I cannot give too high praise 
to Captain Hills for the manner in which he handled the work entrusted to him. 
Upon the departure of Captain Mills, Lieutenant P.H., Moseley came into the office 
as my assistant, performing these duties in addition to those developing upon him 
as officer in charge of the Library of G-2, GHQ., which had been loaned to the 
Commission. He has been most faithful and efficient, 


Insofar as the Commission is concerned, the work of the Negative Intelligence 
Department consisted in preventing interference with the operations of the 
Commission by outside agencies, To accomplish this, certain specific steps 
had to be taken: 


(a) The records of the donnkesiet had to be safeguarded. 


(b)- The persons of the Commissioners and of the working staff protected. 
(c) Measures taken against possible espionage by any and all outside agencies. 


To accomplish these objects, it was, of course, imperative that the personnel 
employed by the Commission should be trustworthy; that persons known to hold 
disloyal sentiments and those of anarchist or terrorist tendencies should be 
denied admission to the buildings and that constant and close supervision should 
be kept on all persons entering the buildings whose sentiments and affiliations 
were not known, and that the communication system - telegraph and telephone = 
should be closely supervised to prevent "tapping" and "cutting in." This meant 
that all orderlies, messengers, telephone operaters, hotel employees, clerks, 
typists, laborers, etc. had to be carefully investigated before being employed. 
It also meant that we must know what persons were admitted to the buildings, 
where they went to those buildings and when they left. Also, due to the unusual 
conditions following the long war, it was necessary to assure ourselves as far 
as possible, that no evil intentioned persons were allowed to loaf about the 
entrances of the buildings. To accomplish this a system of passes had to be 
established and a carefully worked out plan of supervision over persons admitted 
to the various offices and rooms whose characters were not known. This work was 
carried out by a carefully selected body of Intelligence Police Sergeants be- 
longing to the G-2 (Intelligence) Section of the SOS, under the direction of a 
small group of officers trained in Intelligence work, also belonging to Ge2 S05, 
These men were simply assigned to this duty under authority of the above quoted ` 
orders and instructions and the funds of the Commission were not drawn on. ‘The 
original force consisted of three officers (lst. Lieutenants Colwell, Brevoort 
and Hornblow) and thirty-five Intelligence Police Sergeants. This force was 
later increased to seven officers and sixty Intelligence Police Sergeants and 
was then gradually reduced as the requirements of the work permitted. Upon 

the demobilization of G-2, SOS., A.E.F., the force of officers and Intelligence 
Police Sergeants was transferred to G-2, GH). and detailed to duty under my 
supervision. Major Cooper was in charge of this group and has so continued to 


‘this date, The force on duty now consists of six officers, two Army Field 


Clerks and thirty-five Intelligence Police Sergeants. 


For the purpose of "Pass Control", the entire personnel of the Commission, in- 
cluding orderlies, messengers, house servants, etc. were furnished passes bearing 
their photographs, This pass admitted them to the Crillon or to jl, Place de la 
Concorde or to both buildings at any time. A second series were issued to Press 
Correspondents, some of whom were authorized to attend a morning meeting with the 
members of the Commission, All passes were issued by authority of the Commission 
and upon the written statement of the Personnel Offices that the individual was 
entitled to the pass, The "Press Passes! were issued only upon a written 
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reauest from the "Press Bureau" with a statement that the Executive Committee 
of Correspondents had considered the individual's name and were convinced that 
a pass should be issued. 


From time to time passes were issued to certain officials of the Allied Govern- 
ments and to persons not members of the Commission but whose duties required 
them to visit the Commissione 


All General Officers of the Army and all high officials of the Government, as 
well as high officials of the Allied Governments, were admitted on recognition, 
without passes of any kind. With those exceptions, every person not holding a 
pass was required to apply at the desk in the Reception Room of the Hotel Crillon 
or in #) Place de la Concorde where an "In and Out Pass! was issued bearing the 
name of the individual and the office which he wished to visit. This pass was 
delivered to the I.P. Sergeant at the door when the individual left the building. 
As a record was kept of these passes, when issued, it was always possible to 

know whether or not any person not having a permanent pass was in the building. 


In addition to the Sergeants stationed at the various doors of the buildings 
and those at the Reception Desks, a certain number were detailed to circulate 
throughout the buildings during the entire twenty-four hours for the purpose 
of observing persons moving about and to check up on any one acting in a 
suspicious manner. As every one within the buildings (except the class 
mentioned above) was required to have in their possession at all times either 
a permanent pass or an "in and out! pass, it was possible to check up on w- 
authorized people within the buildings, 


In addition to this, watch was kept on offices and living rooms to see that 
_ important and confidential papers were not left lying about when the rooms were 
unoccupied. A certain amount of supervision was exercised over the telephone to 
see that conversations on particularly confidential subjects were not indulged ine 


In addition to the forces actually detailed for duty with the Commission, the c 
closest liaison was mainted with G-2, GHQ., G-2, SOS., Military Intelligence 
Division in Washington, the Military Attaches all over the world, the Department 
of State, the U.S. Secret Service and the Intelligence Services of the Allied 
Powers. By these means it was possible to detect the presence of suspicious 
persons in Paris and so be warned in advance should they attempt to enter the 
buildings. 


As a special precaution, I/P, Sergeants were stationed as guards in the Records 
Room and the Map Room at all hours, 


Supervision over all waste paper was maintained, the contents of the waste paper 
baskets being burned daily under the direct supervision of an I.P, Sergeant. All 
discarded files of offices which were closed were destroyed under supervision 
of I.P., Sergeants, 


At the request of the French Surete General, two DP: Sergeants were detailed 
to set with their agents at all planary meetings of the Peace Conference at the 
Palais d'Orsay and at Versailles, 


At the request of Mr, Moran, Chief of the U.S, Secret Service, certain specially 
selected I.P. Sergeants were detailed for duty in the houses occupied by the 
President ~ the Murat House and that on Etats Unis, 


As the Central Powers maintained an Espionage Personnel in France and particular- 
ly in Paris, it was necessary to make sure that uniformed members of the 
Commission Personnel were warned when they were approached by individuals 
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who were definitely suspect." This was done by myself personally and in the 
most quiet and confidential way possible, 


The above, in a general way, covers the measures taken in connection with the 
protection of buildings, records and personnel. 


The Larger subject of general countre-espionage, it is hardly possible to report 
on in detail. It is perhaps sufficient to say that it was carefully covered. 

In this work very great assistance was rendered by the British Intelligence 
Service and to a lesser extent by the French Second Bureau. The mass of the 
work was, however, accomplished by our own Intelligence organizations - the 
Military Intelligence Division, General Staff; G-2, GHQ., ARF., G-2, SOS., ARF, 
our military attaches and by Special Agents from various Sections, 


In addition to its regular work of contre-espionage, the Negative Intelligence 
Department took up at the request of the Secretary General the subject of 
"Bolshovism'"' and its allied activities. All cables, reports, etc. reaching the 
Commission on this subject were routed to the Negative Intelligence Department 
and our Military Attaches were directed by the Military Intelligence Division, 
General Staff, to send to me direct all information obtained by them in this 
connections 


Beginning with December 12th, 1918, the Negative Intelligence Department issued 
a daily bulletin giving a resume of the information on "Bolshovism" and kindred 
activities coming into the office during the past twenty-four hours. It also 
issued a monthly resume on the subject covering every country in the world in 
which agitation of this character appeared, 


Before closing this report, I want to express my appreciation of the very 
excellent work done by the Officers and Intelligence Police Sergeants who 
have been acting under my immediate supervision during the past eight months 
and a half. Their work has called for intelligence, tact and self-sacrifice. 
I believe that the thanks of the Commission is due to these men for the manner 
in which they have performed their work. 


On my own behalf, I desire to express my appreciation of the uniform kindness 
and courtesy I have received from every member of the Commission personnel, I 
am especiall indebted and grateful to Mr. Joseph © Grew, the Secretary-General, 
for his hearty and sympathetic support in connection with every phase of the 
work devolving on mes 


Respectfully submitted, 
(s) RH. Van Deman 
RHYD R.H. Van Deman, Colonel, General Staff 


mek In Charge, Negative Intelligence De- 
partment 
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APPENDIX B 


: Office of Negative Intelligence 
Department, April llth, 1919 


Mr. Wm. C. Bullitt 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
#l Place de la Concorde, Paris, France, 


My dear Mr. Bullitt: 


I have read with great interest your report on Russia, more particularly, as you 
know, for the last three months it has been my duty to study conditions in that 
unfortunate country, and, to summarize the various reports which deal with 
Bolshevism and its manifold activities, 


If I may take the liberty of speaking perfectly frankly, I am somewhat afraid 
that your report, as it stands, might produce an impression on the minds of those 
who have not studied the Russian situation in detail which would not be strictly 
in accordance with the facts as they exist in that country. I am more particular- 
ly impressed with this danger as in my conversation with you yesterday, your ex- 
planatory statements coincided almost exactly with the many reports which I have 
seen on Russia whereas your report, as it stands without explanatory statements, 
would lead the reader to a different conclusion. For instance, you state that 
"Russia today is in a condition of acute economic distress. The blockade by land 
and sea is the cause of this distress and the lack of the essentials of trans- 
portation is its gravest sympton," This statement standing alone might well lead 
one to believe that the lifting of the blockade would of itself relieve the dis- 
tress and permit a resumption of normal economic life. 


The fact is, however, that irrespective of the blockade, it is highly proble- 
matical whether under the present Soviet Government, which has systematically 
destroyed the entire economic and industriel structure as it existed, the re- 
sumption of normal industrial activity is possible, Lenine in speeches has 
repeatedly stated that the Russian workman must now exercise the strongest 
discipline and self restraint and has expressed doubts as to his ability to 
do so. You, yourself, stated that the factories were now being operated at 

a loss. Responsible reports indicate that the industrial chaos is indescrib- 
able even in those factories which contime to attempt to work. It is quite 
true that there are no locomotives or cars but granted that there were, is 
there any proof that committes of workmen, and Russian workmen at that, are 
capable of operating great transportation systems even if they impress, under 
duress, the services of so-called railroad experts? 


Again you state on page two that loafing by the workingman during work hours has 
been overcome. This is contradicted by a number of reports which state that 
there have been numerous strikes and sabotage and, as already stated, Lenine, 
himself, has complained of the unwillingness and inability of the Russian work- 
men to exercise the necessary self discipline to put in a normal day's worke 


You state that the power of judgment hes been taken away from the Committee for 

. the Suppression of Counter-Revolution which now merely accuses suspected counter- 

` revolutionaries who are tried by regularly established legal tribunals. Isn't 

it a fact that the Government reserves the right, and would not hesitate to use 

it of reestablishing the Extraordinary Commission; and, what is the character 

of the regularly established legal tribunals? Is there a semblance of cons- 

_ titutional guarantees and is "the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness" as we American conceive it even partially recognized? 


i 
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You state the Soviet form of Government is firmly established. How has it been 
established and on what does it rest today? Is it by force of arms or can it be 
said to have the popular support of the great majority of the Russian people? 


HF As I recall it, you, yourself, commented upon the absolutely undemocratic 


character of the Russian Soviet form of Government. Certainly no more 
ingenious scheme has ever been devised to permit control by a minority under 


the disguise of democracy. 


On Page five you state that the only ponderable opposition to the Government 
comes from the more radical parties. Isn't it a fact that all opposition 
parties, with the possible exception of the social revolutionaries, and every 
other form of political organization was totally destroyed by the Bolshoviks? 
Were they not all wiped out by the Bolsheviks! terroristic methods and is there 
any reason to believe that if terrorism and dictatorship were taken away, 
strong opposition parties would not at once spring up? 


The statement as to the small number of people that have been killed do not agree 
with the documents in this office which indicate that compared with the Russian 
revolution the French was a rather tame affair. The White Book on Bolshevism, 
recently issued by the British Government, is particularly enlightening on this 
point. : j 


Insofar as your conclusions are concerned, I would respectfully suggest that I 
have seen no evidence in the many reports which I have read which indicates "that 
the Lenine wing of the Communist Party is as moderate as any Socialist Party which 
control Russia." The'Lenine Government is not, in any sense, democratic or re- 
presentative. It is a tyranny of a minority which has been imposed by force of 
arms. Could it continue to exist were repressive measures removed in something 


Mirat no man can affirm or deny, but, certainly the fact that the present govern- 
~ ment carefully suppresses all contrary expressions of opinion and systematically 


destroys any at organized opposition makes legitimate the conclusion that it 
entertains some doubt as to its popularity with the majority of the Russian 


people. 


As to point two: Is it not a fact that the Soviet leaders have declared they 
would make peace only in order to better wage war on capitalistic governments? 


As to the third point: Even assuming that the blockake is lifted, has Russia the 
capacity to pay for the goods and material sent her and is it possible for an in- 
efficient communistic government, struggling with the chaos which it has created 
to resume economic relations with the World, which may still be described as 
capitalistic? Isn't it a fact that Lenine, himself, admits that it is not 
possible and that the World must become communistic or Russia itself capitalistic? 


Finally, wouldn't such a peace as you recommend merely give immense prestige and 
moral support to the existing Soviet Government without corresponding benefit 

to the rest of the World, If, as the Bolshevics contend, their conception of 
society cannot exist side by side with the present social structure, why should 
existing society lend moral support to an organization which, by its very nature, 
must destroy it or cease to exist? 


Yours sincerely, 
(s) RH. Van Deman 


R.H. VAN DEMAN 
Colonel, G.S, 
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WILLIAM H. EATON 
7 Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


July 19, 1951 


Major General John K. Rice 
CIC Center 
Fort Holabird, Maryland 


Dear General Rices 


I have sent to you in the past, two contributions 
by Major General Ralph H., Van Deman, Retired, our 
first Director of Intelligence. 


The first article was in the nature of a history 
of US Army Intelligence, including his personal ex- 
periences over a period of many years. 


The second related his experience on a Special 
Intelligence Mission to Europe during World War I 
and as G2, AHF, 


Now General Van Deman has sent me another, which 

I enclose and which I feel sure will be of interest 
to yous It is on his experience as our Intelligence 
Officer at the Peace Conference 1918 - 1919. The 
frequent references to the USSR and the Communists 
which caused apprehension at that early time is of 
particular interest right now. 


-You may keep this for your library or whatever use 


you wish to make of it, barring publication. 
I hope you had a very successful trip abroad. I 
assume that you saw Colonel Hugh Sargent, who made 


such a splendid impression here when he sopke to 
our Intelligence Group, while a member of your staff. 


Best wishes, I ame 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/W.H. Eaton 


mre W.H. Eaton 
encl,L Colonel Retired 


‘saggy’ 
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WILLIAM He EATON 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


-2 = 


Major General John K, Rice 15 September 1950 


I am interested in your historical research as touched upon 
in your letter of 11 September and which gives weight to a 
statenent I recently read by the late General James G. Harbord 
and which I quote as follows - it seems to me it fits the case. 


| 
"The roads you travel so briskly lead out of dim antiquity, 
and you study the past chiefly because of its bearing on 
. the living present and its promise for the future," 


You probably know that there is in process of preparation by 
the Historical Division of the General Staff, a history of 
U.S. Military Intelligence. General Van Deman's two memoranda 
are of course invaluable to the officer in charge of that duty. 


This has been a longer letter than I intended, but it has 
pleased me very much to write it, because I have always re- 
membered with such pleasure and gratification, my associa- 
tion with your late father in World War 1 and his many kind- 
nesses and courtesies to me. General Van Deman also knew 


him very well. 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/ WH. Eaton 


W.H. Eaton 
Colonel-Retired 


20 September 1950 


Colonel William H., Eaton, Retired 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Dear Colonel Eaton, 


This is to let you know that General Van Deman! s 
Memorandum #2 and your letter of 15 September have 
both been received. Although, so far, I have only 
had time to scan the Memorandum, it appears to be 
very interesting and I am sure will be of value to 
use I shall read it more fully in the immediate 


future. 


I thank you for them both, particularly the 
pertinent comments in your letter with regard to your 
own experiences and associationse 


With kindest regards and best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


JOHN K., RICE 
Major General, USA 
Chief, CIC 
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APPENDIX A 


June l, 1918 


Colonel Dennis E». Nolan 
Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G~2, G.H.Q, As Efo 
FRANCE 


My dear Nolan: | 


| 


eoccecceeel am having the papers, listed in your memorandum 
of April 19th, gone over here and if there are any others which we 
know of and which it would seem desirable to have, we will let you 
know. For the present, you may consider that the matter is on a 
satisfactory basis as it now stands, 


You will no doubt be very much surprised, as I was, to learn 
that I was to attempt to take charge of the work which Van Deman has 
built up. I am sure if I had known I was to take any serious part 
in intelligence work, I should never have attempted to leave your 
section last July in the hope of obtaining more active duty. If I 
had remained with you from July until now, I should be much more 
qualified to go on with the things here. It only shows that we 
never know what is good for us when we make decisions about our own 
careers. 


After you have had an opportunity of talking things over with 
Van Deman, you will realize, in spite of his modest description of 
the work here, that he has performed miracles in building up an 
intelligence service which is as good as anything which I saw in 
England or in France. As time goes on and American imagination and 
originality begins to get in its work, I am sure that we shall have 
a better intelligence service than anybody else. 


I do not know the plans of either the Chief of Staff here or the 
Commander=in-Chief, A.E.F., but I sincerely hope you will arrange to let 
Van Deman come back after he has obtained a thorough grasp of the 
European end of things, so that he can go on with the work here. I am 
willing to do everything that is humanly possible to "carry on" in his 
absence, but it is impossible for an amateur, no matter how well 
intentioned, to equal the work of a professional like Van Deman. 


It is unfortunate that our paths have been so divergent for the 
past ten months, but you may be certain that I shall do everything 
possible to get us together again and you can trust implicitly on my 
good faith and loyalty in sending you from this side of the water any 
officers, men or equipment which you may ask us for and in backing you 
up to the limit in everything. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(E E EEEE EEE] 


M. CHURCHILL. 
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APPENDIX B 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON 


August 28, 1918 


MEMORANDUM No. 6l 


le Under the provisions of General Orders No. 80, War Department, 
current series, the Military Intelligence Branch has been made a 
division of the General Staff and designated as the Military Intelli- 
gence Division. The officer in charge has been designated as the 
Director of Military Intelligence and as Assistant Chief of Staff. 


2, The Military Intelligence Division is charged with the follow- 
ing duties: 


Gognizance and control of military intelligence, both 
positive and negative. 

The maintenance of estimates, revised daily, of the military 

- gituation, the economic situation, and of such other matters as 
the Chief of Staff may direct and the collection, collation and 
dissemination of military intelligence, 

- Cooperation with the Intelligence Sections of the General 
Staffs of allied countries in connection with military intelli- 
ence 
F The preparation of instructions in military intelligence work 
for the use of our forces. 

The supervision and training of personnel for intelligence 
worke 

The organization, direction and coordination of the intelli- 
gence service. 

The supervision of the duties of military attaches. 

Obtaining, reproducing, and issuing maps. 

The translation of foreign documents. 

The disbursing and accounting for intelligence funds. 

Cooperation with the censorship board and with intelligence 
agencies of other departments of the government. 

Direct communication with department intelligence officers and 
intelligence officers at posts, camps and stations and with 
commands in the field, in matters relating to military intelligence 
is authorized. i 


3. Colonel Alexander B, Coxe, General Staff, is announced as 
executive assistant to the Director of Military Intelligence., He is 
charged with the following duties: 
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¢ , 
Action for the Director of Military Intelligence during his 


absence, 
The coordination of the activities of the several branches 


and sections of the Divisions. 

The viseing of all communications prepared for the signature 
or personal attention of the Director and all communications in- 
volving internal or external policy. 

The coordination of the control of military intelligence, 


both positive and negative. 
The insuring of cooperation with the Intelligence Sections 


of the General Staffs of allied countries in connection with 
military intelligence. 
The supervision of the organization, direction and coordina- 


tion of the intelligence service. 
The insuring of cooperation with the Censorship Board and with 


the intelligence agencies of other departments of the government. 


lh. Captain Birch Helms, Infantry, U.S. Army, is assigned to 
special duty in the office of the Director of Military Intelligence. 


5e In order to insure proper coordination of the duties assigned 
it, two branches are formed in the Military Intelligence Division. 
These are designated as tne Positive Branch and the Negative Branch. 


Colonel John M. Dunn, General Staff, is assigned to duty as 


chief of the positive branch. 
Colonel Kenneth C. Masteller, General Staff, is assigned to 


duty as chief of the Negative Branch. 
6. The Positive Branch is charged with the following duties: 


The maintenance of estimates, revised daily, of the military 
situation, the economic situation and of such other matters as 
may be directed. 

The collection and dissemination of military intelligence. 

The preparation of instructions in combat intelligence work 


for the use of our forces. 
The supervision and training of personnel for positive 


intelligence work. 

The supervision of the duties of military attaches. 

The obtaining, reproducing and issuing of maps. 

The translation of foreign documents. 

The preparation of codes, the solution of enemy codes and 
ciphers and the examination of documents for secret writing. 


7, The following sections are assigned to the Positive Branch: 
M.I.2; M,I;5; M.I.63 M.I.7; M.I.8; and M.1.9 


8, The Negative Branch is charged with the following duties: 
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The supervision of the Censorship. 

The preparation of instructions in counter espionage work for 
the use of our forces. 

The supervision and training of personnel for counter espion- 
age work, 

The organization, direction and coordination of the negative 
intelligence service. 

The stimulation of military morals. 


9. The following sections are assigned to the Negative Branch: 
M.1.33 M.I}; M.I.l0; and Military Morale Section 


10, Major Arthur G, Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps, is assigned to 
duty in charge of the Administrative Section (M.I. 1). This section is 
charged with the following duties: . 


The coordination of the activities of the several sub-sections 
of MeL. Le 

The viseing of all communications prepared in M.1I.1 except 
routine communications not requiring the signature of personal 
attention of the Executive Assistant. 

The coordination of the work of all liaison officers, 

The supervision of action on all communications received from 
the office of the Chief of Staff or the Secretary of War and the 
preparation of replies to the same. 

The disbursing of and accounting for intelligence funds. 

The procurement of all supplies necessary for the Division. 

Providing for the appointment of commissioned personnel for 
intelligence duty. 

Arranging for the induction of enlisted men for intelligence 
duty. 

Employing civilian personnel. 

The supervision of all matters relating to the Corps of 
Interpreters and Corps of Intelligence Police. 

The supervision of the recording and filing of the papers and 
documents of the liilitary Intelligence Division and the Haintenance 
of the register of suspects. 

The supervision of clerks, messengers, guards, watchmen and 
other employees. 

The editing, publishing and distributing of all summaries, 
reports, rosters, etc. 

Printing, mimeographing and lithographing. 

Photographing and photostatingo 

The supervision and maintenance of the library of the Military 
Intelligence Division. 


By command of Brigadier General Churchill. 
A.B. Coxe, 


Colonel, General Staff, 
Executive Assistant. 


APPENDIX G 


SS anes 


September lth, 1918 


Colonel M., Churchill, 
Chief, Military Intelligence Branch, 
Executive Disivion, 
Washington, |De Ce 


| 


My dear Churchill, 


During the past two or three days I have had several long 
talks with- the men in M.I. 5 who are running the Passport and Post 
Control work. The weakest link in the whole chain now is the U.S, 
Canadian situation. I of course do not know what Post Control we 
have succeeded in establishing in the U.S, The system when I left 
the U.S. was somewhat complicated and not at all satisfactory. Since 
that time there has been some legislation, but I do not know just 
what, nor what measures have been taken to tighten up examinations 
at the Ports. The British tell me that they have never been able to 
get the Canadians to establish anything like an effective control 
because they said that until the U.S. did so, it was useless to 
attempt it, which of course is true. What is happening now is that 
people are coming into Canada from the U.S., and then sailing to 
England without any sort of control. Of course the British can send 
them back, but a proper control would be much more satisfactory from 
every point of view. If ew have not established a satisfactory Port 
Control, I suggest that the matter be taken up at once. 


Just here I was interrupted by a call from the Office of the 
Naval Attache, and found NcCauly there. We hada long talk along 
the lines above mentioned, McCauly tells me that the arrangement which 
was in force before he left, was that the Customs people agreed to 
examine and search all incoming neutrals and such Americans as were 
"regarded! as suspect and that a representative of M.I.D. and O.N. I. 
should be present. They would not agree to examine or search Ameri-~ 
cans (other than suspects) because of the complaints that would be 
through Congressmen of such action. So far as outgoing passengers 
were concerned (and these are the ones the British are particularly 
interested in) I don't know what the Control is, except of course 
the arrangement which we had with the State Department on Passports. 
That of course duly included new or renewed passports and did not 
cover visas of old passports nor the examination of neutrals or 
Allies who had had their passports vised by neutral or Allied Consuls. 
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This whole situation should be taken up as I am sure you will agree. 
Until a satisfactory system is actually put in force by us, it would 
be useless to try to get the Canadians to do anything. However, when 
we have succeeded in getting an efficient system, it might help if 

you would write a semi-official letter to the Canadian D.M.I. at 
Ottawa and tell them what we had done and what great assistance it 
would be to the Common cause if Canada would establish a similar one, 
pointing out how undesirables pass from the U.S. into Canada and so get 
to Europe without control. 


Of course the situation is not particularly good in connection 
with the travel to and from Spain. Just how that is being handled I 
don't know, but if undesirables are allowed to get to Spain by sea 
the possibility of getting into France across the Franco-Spanish fron- 
tier is pretty good, due to the laxity of the French control, This 
is something against what we and the British are up against all the 
time, and it is necessary to back up the French in their control of 
circulation, not only on the Frontiers, but within the S,0.5. areas 
as well. We have lately put our own officers at four points along 
the Franco-Spanish frontier, working with the French, and things 
ought to be better shortly. If we can get it tied up as tightly as 
the Franco-Swiss Frontier, I will feel that we are in pretty good 
shape. However, an efficient control at U.S. ports over people going 
to Spain, would help enormously. 


While we are on the subject, don't forget the control of 
passengers sailing direct for France. While we have Port Control 
officers working with the French at French ports, control at U.S. 
ports would also help. To show how important this matter of control 
is, General Foch sent a personal letter to the French Franco-Swiss 
border control service tne other day, in which he thanked them for 
the excellent work they had done, and said that he considered their 
work had been mainly responsible for the fact that the Germans had 
not been able to get even a hint of the beginning of the Franco-American 


offensive in July. 


Now the Western and North-western situation needs looking after. 
If we had proper control at Vladivostock and the Chinese ports, it 
would not make the situation quite so bad. But, barring a British Port 
Control officer at Yokohama and one at Shanghai and Hong Kong, we have 
no control at Asiatic Ports. The British have only recently put in 
their man at Yokohama and did so with a good deal of fear and trembling 
as to what the Japanese would saye As a matter of fact it pleased 
the Japs to death. Now, if we can get one of our own men at Yokohama 
working with the British and one of our own at Nagasaki, Vladivostock, 
Chin-kiang-tao and Tientsin (or Tang-Ku) I think we could stop this 
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influx of Bolsheviki and other undesirables into the U.S. These 
Port Control officers might be created as I suggested for the men 
for the Consular offices in the various cities -=- in Switzerland = 
take Reserve or National Army officers and have the Secretary of 
State give them a commission as a vice~consul or consular agent 
and put them into the Consular offices as cover. 


All this of course is only to give you the situation as it 
appears over here and you must use your judgement as to what had best 
be done to accomplish the end in view. 


Am still waiting for the convoy for Holland. They tell me 
that it will sail within the next three or four days, but the Admir- 
alty say they don't know themselves the exact date and wouldn't tell if 
they did. I am most anxious to get this trip over and get back to 
France.so that I can get the work with troops, for I feel that I could 
get down to Spain and Italy as soon as possible. 


Had a letter from Buckey the other day, urging me to come 
as soon as possible as he needed help in many ways. 


Major Riggs has just come into the office; just arrived 
from Archangel. He is sent over by Ruggles and the Ambassador to 
see the British here, General Pershing and the Supreme War Council 
at Paris. A report by Riggs will come along to you by cable, which 
you will have received before this letter reaches youe This will 
be repitition of one sent from Jurmansk which he was in doubt about 
having gotten through. I will see him in the morning and get the 


situation as he knows it. 


Will write you again in a day or two about the O.N.I. 
situation and particularly about McCauley. 
` Give my love to all the people in the Office. 


Yours sincerely, 


R. He Van Deman 


APPENDIX D 


September 5th 1918 


Colonel M. Churchill, 

Chief, Military Intelligence Branch, 

| Executive Division, j 
Washington, De Ce 


My dear Churchill, | 
| 

I have been intending to write you for 
some time, on the connection which should be established be- 
tween our various I.0.'s and the Naval I.O. on board Naval 
Transports and arrangements which should be made on ships 
which are not under the Navy, and therefore have no 1.0.'s 
permanently on board. You may have gone into all this, but 
as I know what you are up against in that office in the way 
of work, it is not imporbable that you have not, so I will 
tell you what my investigations along this line have brought 
out and what I think should be done, this last being sugges- 
tions of course. l eo 


a ~ After questioning a lot of Divisional and 
Regimental I.0.'s, I find that there is seldom or never any 
connection between them and the Naval I.O. aboard ship on the 
voyage over; there undoubtedly should be, On the Naval 
transports and those run by the Army (if we have any of the 
latter class now) there is no ship's I.0. and therefore our 
C.E. control on the crew is almost nil. In this connection 
I have talked over the subject of continuing the Divisional 
C.E. system after the arrival of our troops in France. At 
first there was some doubt in the minds of our people at 
G.H.Q. as to the possibility of this, because they believed 
the loss of personnel would be so great that the system could 
not be kept up. However, after explaining to them that it was the 
business of the man in charge of each echelon to see to it that 
new men were selected as soon as one dropped out, they changed 
their attitude. They all agreed that the system has given most 
excellent result in the U.S., and would continue to do so if 
the personnel could be maintained in France, so I think we may 
consider that G.H.Q. will favor the keeping up of the system in 
France. Now to return to the principle subject of this letter. 
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There should be an Intelligence Officer at each Port 
of Debarkation. I take it that the I.O. at Hoboken can 
cover not only Hoboken, but the Bush Terminal and the sail- 
ing point in Brooklyne If he is not doing that now, he 
should do so. As soon as he is notified that an organiza- 
“tion is scheduled to sail (and he should be given this prompt- 
ly) he should get in touch with the I.O. of the organization = 
Divisional C.E.O. if possible - and take him to the Naval 
I.0. on the ship on which he is to sail. On the ship on which 
Division Headquarters sail, this Division C.E.0. should be 
the one in touch and on those ships of the convoy carrying 
other units of the Division, the senior C.E.O, should be put 
in touch with the Navy I.0. There should be an interchange 
of information between the troop C.E.O. and the Navy I.O. and 
any men under the least suspicion among either troop or crew 
should be known to both. This connection should be kept up 
during the entire voyage and upon arrival at the Port of De- 
parkation, the Port Control Officer (who is of course a CeLe 
officer under the S.0.S.) should at once get in touch with the 
troop C.E.O. and the Naval I.O, Upon the arrival of a Naval 
_ transport at an American Port, the I.O. there (C.H.0.) should 
get in touch with the Naval I.0., This will tie up the C.E. 
service so far as the Naval Transports are concerned. 


Now, what arrangements can be made on the British ships 
and on the Naval transports, is not so clear. I think the 
I.0. at Hoboken should be put on this job and see what can be 
done, If anything needs action by the British M,I. let Slocum 
know what is wanted, and there will be no trouble whatever in 
getting the necessary instructions issued, In any case, the 
object to be accomplished is of course to make certain that 
a perfect system of C.E. information and cooperation is estab- 
lished at the Port of Fmbarkation during the voyage and upon 
arrival in France or England. 


In carrying out this scheme as well as in all the Port 
Control work, cable communication will often be necessary 
between the various Port Control officers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. I do not think it would be advisable to give these 
officers authority to cable each other directly. The congested 
state of the cables makes it of course, necessary to keep 
down cables to the lowest possible limit, and as many of our 
Port Control officers are inexperienced, I believe the line 
of cable communication should be as follows: From Port Control 
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officers in France to the Chief of the S,0.S. C.E., Service - Colonel 
ward - in Paris, and then through the M.A., Paris, to M.I.D. Fron 
Port Control Officers in the United Kingdom to the senior 5,0.5., Cel. 
officers in England - now Captain Turner in London, and then through 
the M.A., London to M.I.D. Fron Port Control officers in the U.S., 
to M.I.D., and then to the Chief of the S.O.S., C.B., service in 
Paris through the M.A., Paris, or the M,A., London, depending as to 
whether the case pertains to France or the U.K. This will cover the 
signalling of suspects sailing, as well as other matters which may 
require communication between C.E. officers on both sides. Port Con- 
trol officers in the U.S. should be authorized to communicate direct- 
ly with each other, sending a copy of H.I.D. and the same arrangement 
should be made on this side of the ocean, a copy going to GeH.Q.; I 
can attend to this end of the line on this. 


As you of course know, our C.E. service, which WaS eccccesccce 


Very sincerely, 


R. He Van Deman 


APPENDIX E, F, AND G TRANSFERRED TO 
VAN DEMAN MEMORANDUM #3 AS THEY 


PERTAIN TO THE POST-ARMISTICE FRA, 


APPENDIX E 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEY 


France, Nov. 29, 1918 


My dear Colonel Van Deman: | 
It gives me great pleasure to inform you 

that on October 20th I recommended you for pro- 

motion to the grade of Brigadier General, basing 

my recommendation upon the efficiency of your 

service with the American Expeditionary Forces. 


The War Department discontinued all 
promotions to the grade of General Officer 
after the signing of the Armistice, and I regret 
that you will not therefore receive the deserved 
recognition of your excellent services. 


Sincerely yours, 


(s) John J. Pershing 


Colonel R. H, Van Deman 
Asst. Chief of Staff, G-2 
G. He Qe; A. Ee Fe 


APPENDIX F 


CABLEGRAM TO CHURCHILL (through Yardley at Paris, November 13, 1918). 


In view of the evident attempt of Bolshevists and affiliated elements 
to bring about widespread trouble, consider it most important that 


passport control is strictly maintained. Suggest that you keep in 


close touch with Department of Justice and urge on them importance of 
watching Shis matter in United States and keeping you informed. 
© Vital that we here be kept informed of any developments of this kind 
| =a United States and names of Americans now in Europe identified with 


revolutionary movements and of departure of such persons for Europe, 


Whole matter should be kept as quiet as possible. 


VAN DEMAN 


APPENDIX G 


November 13, 1918 


Brigadier General M. Churchill, 
Director, Military Intelligence, 
Military Intelligence Division, 
Washington, D.S. 


My dear Churchill: - 


I have just asked Yardley to send a cable to you in the 
special code he brought with him to Europe. 


Long before this reaches you you will have received reports 
from here and from Switzerland, Italy, Holland and other places show- 
ing that the Bolshevik elements and those associated with them are 
' beginning their propaganda, There is no use telling you what this 
movement means or what its object is --- a world-wide social and po-= 
litical revolution. In other words, the fulfillment of the dream of 
ere Internationalist. If they are able to carry out their plans, we 


~ l know what will happen. 


From our standpoint (Intelligence) the first thing to be 

- done is to ascertain how far this propaganda has permeated our troops 
and next to take any measures possible to eradicate what exists and 
counteract future efforts of the Bolshevik-Internationalist group. This 
we have started to do by means of our troop Counter Intelligence organ- 
ization, The results will be sent you promptly as obtained. We are 
undoubtedly going to have a very difficult period to get through from 
now until we can demobilize. Every possible effort should be made to 
get our troops home and demobilize just as rapidly as possible. Under 
the most favorable circumstances, it is going to be in the neighborhood 
of a year before this can be done. To maintain discipline in our forces 
over here during that period is going to be a most difficult task. It 
would be under the most favorable conditions but with this revolutionary 
business on there is no telling what may happen. Italy, particularly 

“northern Italy, is ready to blow up; Austria-Hungary has practically 
gone to pieces now; Belgium appears to have been taken over; the condi- 
tions in both France and Poland are most dangerous; Holland is honey- 
combed as is also Sweden; the condition of Russia you know. So, take 
it all in all, it looks as though we might be entering on a period of 
even greater danger to the civilization of the world than the one through 
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which we had just passed. We will watch this end of it to the best of 
our ability and I suggest that M.I.D. watch the developments in the 
United States. We should keep the other in touch with the situation. 
To prevent the circulation of revolutionary agents, we should keep our 
passport control in force and the closest watch must be kept on all the 
well known agents of these people both here and in the U.S. 


It seems to me that the Intelligence Services of all of us 
should take this work over, in close liaison with the civil services of 
the various governments, It is perhaps hardly a "War activity" but if 
an attempt to spread anarchy and revolution over the world is to be 
made, it seems to me we must use every means at our disposal to 
fight it. - 

Don?t think I am an alarmist. But I can not help thinking 
that things look most dangerous for the future. Please let me know 
what your views are on this subject and what developments have come to 
light in the United States. 


Most sincerely, 


(s) Re He Van Denan 


Colonel, General Staff. 


seen" 


APPENDIX H 


August 13, 1918 


My dear Churchill: 


The two letters, one mailed from Washington and telling 
ne af the probable change of General Staff organization and the other 
from New York, were duly received while I was in Switzerland. 


I was certainly delighted to know that the Intelligence was 
at last to be made a division and have been waiting anxiously to see 
the actual order. You are to be congratulated in being able to put it 
overe 


I got back from Switzerland on the evening of the 9th of 
August, and have just finished my report, a copy of which will be sent 
to you at once. The report is rather brief but will give you an idea 
of what the general conditions there are and what is needed, I was 
in Switzerland from July 25th to August 9th, and went pretty well over 
northwestern and northern Switzerland, in order that I might see 
local conditions for myself and also talk to the Consuls and Vice-Consuls 
who have been doing intelligence work under the direction of the Military 
Attache. I also saw and talked to all the officers of the Allied 
Intelligence Services and think I have established a basis on which 
we will be able to get better and more effective cooperation, locally, 
particularly in counter-espionage work. I also went to the office of 
these services and was shown the entire working of their offices without 
reservation of any kind. I had intended to come back by way of Evian- 
les-Bains, Annemasse and Bellefort and go through the French Services 
at those points but the increasing spread of the "Spanisn Greppe! 
caused the French to quarantine against Switzerland and so I came out 
the same way I came in, by Pontalier. I went over that station as I 
went down and also met there at luncheon the Chief of this whole French 
border service who came over from Bellefort to meet me. The Pontalier 
station is important as it is the point through which the Allied 
courier service passes between France and Switzerland, and because through 
it nearly all of the passenger traffic between these two countries now 
passes. We have one officer there who is very closely associated with 
both the French and British services there. Annemasse (just east of 
Geneva) is the station through which all the "Repatries" come through 
from Germany into France. The French have an exceedingly good service 
there and we have an office closely associated with them. The British 
also have a station there. A great deal of information is gotten from 
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the "Repatries" which is freely interchanged among all three services. 
Also the Boche frequently attempt to get his agents through in this way 
and has to be checkede 


Evain-les-Bains, on the French side of Lake Geneva and about 
due south of Lausanne, is a French and British station. We also have 
an office there closely in touch with the French. Here the work is 
mainly counter-espionage. Agents are instructed for work in Switzerland 
and most of the work on secret-writing and ciphers geisinto the hands 
of the Secret Service in Switzerland is sent here. 

| 

Bellefort is the headquarters of the entire service for this 
frontier and both the British and us have offices here. To this point 
is sent all the information from Switzerland (French Service) and is 5 
checked before being sent to Paris and French G.H.Q. Here also comes 
all the information from Alsace and Lorraine and further back in Ger- 
many. This is the prize service of the French and they do some really 
remarkable work, For instance, the French had the entire plans for the 
German offensive of July 15th twelve hours before the attack developed 
and were able to open up with their artillery an hour before the German 
artillery was to begin. The excellence of this service is due, of 
course, to the fact that the French have their permanent agents in Al- 
sace, Nearly all the French officers engaged in this service are Alsa- 
tians and most of them are serving under names not their own for the 
simple reason that they are deserter officers from the German Army. I 
shall go down there and go through the Service again just as soon as I 
get back from the North. 


Secesseseeseeovoeseseeaeveeseeseeasseeseeeseeeeeeesvesesesoeeeoee 


An Intelligence School has been established at Langres which is 
doing some good work. I went over it today. Nolan expects to be able to 
develop a duplicate lot of instructors and to be in a position to send then 
over to the U.S. if needed. I suggest that it would be a most excellent 
plan to establish a similar school at Washington and ask Nolan to send this 
lot ov men over as soon as you are ready for them. You can then have your 
divisional and regimental intelligence officers at Washington instead of 
having to send men around as you are now doing. Incidentally, the officer in 
charge of the School at Langres spoke of the almost universal inability 
of reserve and National Army officers to read a contoured map, and 
suggested that every intelligence officer intended for duty with troops 
be given a thorough course in map reading. I heartily concur in this 
Suggestion. 


- I didn't get back in time to see either Lippmann or Blankenhorn, 
both of whom are up in London. Will see them either there or when they re- 
turn here. Major O! Laughlin was with me in Switzerland and made a very 
comprehensive report on the propaganda matter of Switzerland which is on 
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Nolan's desk now. I hope he can go with me to Holland, and, if I go, 
to Denmark and Sweden as well, in order that we have reports from the 
same man on the whole proposition, 


Yours most sincerely, 


(s) Re Hg Van Deman 


R. H. VAN DEIAN, 
Colonel, General Staff 


Colonel Marlborough Churchill, G.S., 
Chief, Military Intelligence Branch 
Washington, De Ce j 
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October 15, 1918 


My dear Harrison: 


I have been trying to get an opportunity to write you 
for a long time but have been so constantly on the go that I 
could not find it. As I am now back at G.H.Q. for a few days, 
I shall try to get the letter written. The general subject is 
that old and much discussed subject of Passport Control, I have 
gone into this subject personally in France, Ingland, Switzerland 
and Holland and have gone over the situation with our Military 
Attache from Copenhagen (who covers Denmark and Norway) whom I 
asked to have ordered to London to meet me on my return from Hol- 
land, Within the next two months I hope to be able to look into 
the subject in Madrid and Rome. However, I feel very sure that 
about the same conditions will be found in Italy and Spain as in 
the countries I have already seen. 


It is, of course, perfectly evident that the "control" 
of travel to and from the United States of all classes of persons, 
and travel of persons holding U.S. passports between the countries 
for which the passport is granted is a wartime necessity. It is in- 
posed to prevent, as far as possible, the circulation of enemy agents 
and other classes of persons whose actions may be dangerous to the 
United States or the nations with which she is associated in the 
prosecution of the war. To allow the unrestricted travel of eneny 
agents is to aid the enemy in the prosecution of the war and therefore 
to add to the mmber of killed and wounded of our forces and to the 
prolongation of the war, The control of travel is, therefore, imposed 


as a military necessitye 


The issuing of passports and the granting of the passport 
visa is under the control of the State Department. The administration 
of these functions is performed by its agents. The only reason for as- 
sociating the military arm in this work is because the military arm is 
primarily charged with the prosecution of the war and because that arm, 
through its Intelligence Service, has sources of information concerning 
suspect persons and enemy activities which are not available to other 
branches of the Government. 


With the subject of control at ports of the United States 
this letter has nothing to do. I am only here considering the issue 
and visa of passports in foreign countries. 


S 
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What I have said above as to the reasons for the association 
of the military arm of the Government in connection with this function 
is shown by the wording of the "Confidential Instructions for the Guid- 
ance of Officials connected with the Administration of the Act of Hay 
22, 1918" (Public No. 154), and in Supplement No. 1, dated June 5, 
1918, of the General Instruction No. 535, of July 26, 1917. 


These instructions require (at least I take it from the 
wording of Section l of Supplement No. 1 that such is the case) all 
applications for visa to be submitted to the Military or Naval 
Attaches, or both, for examination as to whether, from the stand- 
point of enemy activity, the applicant is of such character that the 
visa should be denied. 


This rule holds for all countries where we have Military 
and Naval Attaches except in France where the State Department has 
authorized the formation of a Passport Control Office. In this 
office the Military representative is an officer detailed from the 
Counter-espionage Service of the Services of Supply of the A.i.¥., 
and the duties of the Military Attache in this connection pass to 
him, although the Military Attache is in close liaison with the 


@ “ce 

The establishment of this office has facilitated very 
mich indeed the Passport Control work. The system is working well 
and with the arrival of a State Department official who really un- 
derstands the situation will leave little to be desired. 


I am sure you know enough about conditions in France to 
know that the establishment of this office was a necessity and that 
it opens to the State Department sources of information concerning 
suspect persons which could not be made available in any other waye 
In addition to that, it frees the Ambassador from the necessity of 
withstanding the pressure from people who desire visas which he 
would be subjected to were the matter administered by the Embassy e 
I understand, unofficially, that the Ambassador has asked that ne be 
authorized to overrule the decisions of the Passport Control Office. 
I hope this authority will not be granted, not only from the stand- 
point of Passport Control but because the functions of Passport Con- 
trol should not in any way be associated with diplomatic functions. 
It is essentially a military matter, imposed because the military sit- 
uation demands it. ‘The organization of the Passport Control Office 
also simplified the control of travel, opened up sources of inforna- 
tion concerning suspect persons which could only be done by such a 
system and in every way made for efficiency and coordination. 


Ps As you know, England is Base No. 3 of the Service of Supply, 
a.F, and has, therefore, representatives of the counter-esplonaze 
Service of the S.0.S., AeH.F. The situation is practically identical with 
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that in France. A Passport Control Office should, therefore, be 
established in England along the same lines as the one in Paris. 
gveryone is in favor of this except the Consul General in Londone 
The intelligence service, the Military Attache and the Embassy 
nave all urged this course but up to date nothing has been done. 
Under the heading of "England" you will find a further considera- 
tion of the situation in England. 


After studying the question personally in France, England, 
Switzerland and Holland and talking at length to both civil and 
military officers from several other countries, I have come to the 
conclusion that the safest, quickest and best way to handle this 
question is by establishing a Passport Control Office in, each country 
on lines similar to the one established in Paris. The office should 
not be located at the Mnbassy or Legation. I believe it should be 
in a separate building but not too distant from the offices of the 
Military and Naval Attaches. ` In this office should be an officer 
representing the liilitary authorities to whom all applications for 
visas should be referred, together with all information concerning 
the individual in the hands of the consular. authorities, including 
that obtained at the time the formal application was made. It will 
then be the duty of the military representative to assure himself 
that there is no objection to the visa from the military standpointe 


It should be clearly kept in mind that the only interest 
the military authorities have in this matter is to assure themselves 
that no person wo will be dangerous to the military interests of the 
United States is allowed to travel, but that the actual visa is a 
function under the control of the State Department. On the other 
hand, instructions in Consulates and to Embassies and Legations 
should forbid a visa when the military authorities have recommended 
that such sould not be granted, unless such recommendation is over- 
ruled by Washington. In addition to this, the instruction should ; 
state specifically that the military authorities will not be required 
to give reasons for recommending a refusal of a visa. This is ne- 
cessary because, very often, to disclose these reasons is to warn 
not only the person whose visa is refused but others connected with 
him as to what information the military authorities have in their 
secret files. Obviously this is not only most undesirable but would 
make it possible for enemy agents who believe they are suspected by 
our authorities to verify their belief and so to make it much more 
difficult for us to deal with them. 


The status of the passport control in the countries of which 
I have personal knowledge is as follows: 


FRANCE: There is a Passport Control Office established in Paris 
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by direction of the State Department. Jn this office there is an officer 

belonging to the Counter-Espionage Service of the Services of Supply 

to whom all applications for visa are referred. It is this officer's 

duty to examine into the record of the applicant through all the 

sources of information at his command (which means all the information 

in the hands, not only of our Intelligence Service, but of all the Allied 

Services as well) and to inform the official in charge of the office 

if, in the opinion of the Intelligence Service, a visa should be withheld. 


It is my understanding that this office is under the direction 
of the State Department and not directly under the Consular Department. 
From the military standpoint, it is immaterial whether the office is 
controlled directly by the State Department or by the Consular Department, 
the essential thing being that the military authorities must have the 
right to negate any application for visa and that no authority short 
of the State Department at Washington shall have authority to overrule 
their recommendation. This office is working well and is accomplishing 
the object soughte 


ENGLAND: No Passport Office has been established in England up to the 
date of this letter. The establishment of an office along the same 
lines as the one in France has been recommended by both the military 
authorities and by the Embassy in London but so far without result. 

I believe this is due to the attitude of the Consul General who feels 
that his prerogatives are being interfered with. As I have tried to 
point out in the first part of this letter, this is not necessarily the 
case. A Passport Control office could be established directly under 
the Consul General, if that should be considered available, instead of 
under the State Department as has been done in Paris. But, frankly, 
however the office is established, I do not think the objection of the 
Consul General on the ground that his prerogatives are being in- 
terfered with should be allowed to interfere with the safeguarding of 
the interests of the United States and the protection of our troops. 
The arrangement in England at this time is not satisfactory and I earn- 
estly recommend the establishment of a Passport Office along the same 
lines as the one in Paris. Whether it is under Consular or State Depart- 
ment is immaterial from the military standpoint. As England is Base 
No. 3 of the S.0.S5., the military representative in the Passport Office 
should be a representative of the Counter-espionage Service of the 5.0.5. 
and not a representative of the Military Attache's office. 


SJITZERLAND: Conditions in neutral countries differ in a great many ways 
from those in France and England. In neutral countries the only mil- 
itary representation we have is the office of the Military Attache. His 
office is furnished with the Intelligence suspect lists and he is in © 
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direct cable communication with the Military Intelligence Division 

in Washington and the Intelligence Section of the A.E.F, He is also 
in close liaison with the Intelligence services of all the Allied 
_governments., His office is, therefore, the one to be represented 

in the Passport Control Office, if one is established, which, in the 
interests of efficiency and economy of effort, I believe should be 
done in all neutral countries. At present the passport control mat- 
ter is being fairly well handled, the office which attends to the 
work being in the office of the Military Attache, although not a part 
of his office, and the examination of applicants for visa are made 
by the Military Attache's office. J suggest that a Passport Control 
Office be established here along the same lines as in Paris, but 
that the military representative be designated by the Military Attache 
from among his assistants. 


HOLLAND: The situation here is not satisfactory. Under instructions 
of the Minister, the visa of passports has been taken over by the 
Legation and an office established in the Legation building. The 
office itself is well run and its records are in good shape. How- 
ever, I believe it is a mistake to have this work performed by the 
Legation. It is the duty of the Legation to foster friendly rela- 
tions between the country in which it is located and the United States. 
Often the refusal of a visa is regarded as a hardship and frequently 
brings vehement protests for the applicant and his friends who often 
are influential citizens or officials of the country. If the Passport 
Control Office is under the Legation, these protests are made to the 
Minister or the Charge d'Affaires which is a condition which should 
not obtain. The day I left The Hague, there were five or six persons 
two of whom were high Dutch officials, in the Legation protesting 
against the refusal of visas to their friends and demanding the reason. 
It would be much better in every way if a Passport Office were 
established, as suggested for Switzerland. In Holland there is a Naval 
Attache and his office should also have a representative in the Pass- 
port Control Office if he so desires. 


DENMARK & NORWAY: I have not visited these countries personally but have 
talked at length with the Military Attache as well as the Naval Attache 
accredited to then. All applications for visa are submitted to the Mil- 
itary and Naval Attaches and the object sought, viz., limitation of 
travel by suspected persons, is apparently being fairly well accomplish- 
ed. However, the efficiency of the work is very much dependent on the 
personal force and energy of the Military Attache. This is faulty or- 
ganization and I recommend the same procedure as for Holland. 
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SIEDEN: I have neither visited this country nor talked to the 
Military Attache. I have, however, talked to the Military Attache 
from Copenhagen who is familiar with conditions in Sweden. From 
what he tells me and from what I know from other sources, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that it would be advisable to establish the same 
system in Sweden as that recommended for Holland. 

| 
ITALY: I have not yet been to Italy, although I expect to go there 
in the not distant future. As we have no troops (at least not enough 
having a special commander) in Italy, I believe that, for purposes of 
Passport Control, we should treat Italy as we do a neutral country. 
Unless I find that conditions there are very different from what I 
think they are, I suggest that Italy be treated as recommended for 
Holland. 


SPAIN: I have not yet visited Spain. However, Spain is a neutral 
country and should be treated as recommended for Holland. 


GREECE: I have not visited Greece and do not expect to do so. Nor 
do I know much as to passport conditions there. However, we stand 
very much in Greece as we do in Italy and I recommend the same 
arrangement there as for Holland. 


JAPAN: We are in the same position with regard to Japan as we are 
with regard to Italy. The British Intelligence have recently estab- 
lished a Passport Control Office in Yokahama, in close liaison with 

the Japanese Intelligence Service and the arrangement was welcomed 

by the Japanese -~ rather to the surprise of the British, I believe, 
therefore, that we should do practically the same thing and that 

Japan should have a Passport Control Office as recommended for Hollande 
It is really, so far as we are concerned, in the same position as 
Italy, except that, due to the attempts of the Bolsheviks to come 

from Russia to the United States, and vice versa, it is of considerable 
importance from a Passport Control standpoint. 


‘SIBERIA: There should be a Passport Control Office at Vladivostock 
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the Military representative in which should be from the Intelligence 
Service of the Commander=in-Chief, U.S. Troops in Siberia. In other 
words, the same arrangement as in France and Ingland. 


CHINA: Due to the fact that enemy agents may endeavor to pass in 
and out of Siberia through the northern ports of China, we should 
have passport control there. We have, of course, troops in China 
but not on the same footing as those in France, England and Siberia. 
I suggest, therefore, that a Passport Control Office be established 
for China as for Holland. The office should be either in Peking 

or Tientsin. 


CUBA: Cuba should be treated, for purposes of Passport Control, 
as is a neutral country and whould have the same organization as 
Holland. 


OTHER COUNTRIES: All other countries, whether neutral or belligerent, 
in which we have Military or Naval Attaches or both, should be organ- 
ized as Holland. 


This has been a long and doubtless tedious letter, but I 
felt that I ought to give you my views as to the whole subject if 
I wrote at all. And I felt that I should write and give you 
the benefit of the information that I have gained by seeing condi- 
tions at first hand and the general conclusions that I have dram 
from the experience. So please consider this letter in that light. 
It is not an official communication in any sense. I am going to 
send a copy of it to General Churchill, merely in order that he may 
know what my personal views are on the subject. If you feel disposed 
to consider the matter at all, won't you let Mr. Carr see this? 


I wish very much that I could talk this matter over with 
you instead of writing for I could save you much of the time that it 
will take you to read this letter. But of course that cannot be. 


Please don't think that there is any friction between the 
Consular and Military representatives. Except for the one case in 
London, there is complete accord in trying to accomplish’ the object 
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sought, and this letter is only written as suggesting a method by 
which I believe that object can be accomplished with the least ex- 
penditure of time and meney and most efficiently. 


Most sincerely, 


(s) R. He Van Deman 


Nr. Leland Harrison 
Office of the Counselor 
State Department, Washington, D.C. 
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